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“T HAVE NOTHING 


A STRANGE BEQUEST. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


I suppose very few rich men do give much 
satisfaction by their testamentary directions, 
but I question if many ever invoked by their 
last wishes such a storm of indignation as did 
John, fourteenth Lord Beresford, when he 
waa gathered to his fathers at a ripe old age, 
leaving no relation but a certain distant cousin, 
ct whom he had seen little and knew less, 

The peer had never been favourite in 
Blankehire ; people never quite forgave him 
for marrying a beautiful girl who was an utter 
stranger to the fashionable world. They 
blamed him still more when she died childless, 
and, instead of seeking to replace her loss, he 
wandered aimlessly over Europe, leaving his 











FOR IT,” SAID KEITH, ABRUPTLY, “I MUST CARRY YOU." 


| ‘beautiful country seat to the care of servants, | next heir? everyone asked cach other. Some- 
' and his hoepitable duties as the great man of how Lord Beresford's strange life had made 
the county utterly neglected. It wes enough | their interest centre eo eutirely round himself 
| to provoke any proper-minded neighbourhood, | that it had never come into anyone's head to 
|The young girls who were ready to be the | inquire before which of the Earl's distant kindred 
| second Lady Bereeford married Jewser digni- | would be the next Lord Beresford. 

ties, and had daughters in their turn; the men, The family lawyer, a pleasant, genial man, 
| who had been the earl’s friends, grew old, and, was not at all chary of answering questions. 
| were replaced by their sons, and still no news! A certain Keith Beresford, now & captain in 
came of the absent earl. Not until twenty-five | the Guards, was the mext peer: but it was 
winter snows had melted on his young wife’s | quite uncertain how much he inherited besides 
grave did a rumour come that. he was return-' the title, for everythipg was entirely iu the late 
ing ; and for once in the world’s history rumour | Earl's power. 
epoke truth. Before the country had well re-| “ But he'd never disinherit his own flesh 
covered from their surprice, a close carriage | and blood,” said the lawyer, with an air of 
arrived at Beresford Hall; but, alas! the earl | conviction ; “why should be’ Besides, he took 
was not there. From it alighted the faithful | a great interest in this Captain Beresford; he 
servant who had accompanied him in his! bought him his commission, and many a4 hand- 
wanderings, briogiog the news that his master some present besides has come to the young 
had died on his journey home, and that his life- | officer from my old client.” 
less remains were all that could enter the home| The invitations were sent out in due form. 
of his ancestors, | Everyone who had been intimate at the Hail 

Blankshire fairly gasped. Who was the| when its master lived there was invited to 
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follow him to his last home, and nob one re- 
fused, for curiosity ran high respecting Lord 
Roeresford’s will, and the neighbours were all 
anxious to make acquaintance with the new 
earl, 

He impressed thera all favourably—a hand- 
some, soldierty man, of oae or two-and-thirty, 
with the aristocratic Beresford features, and 
dark, thoughtful blue eyes, which had surely 
come to him from some other source, 

“] wags utterly surprised to hear of my 
kinaman’s death,” he said to an old general, 
who waxed confidential as they stood waiting for 
the reading of the will; ‘I had just received 
an invitation to visit him here—three days later 
came the news that he was po more,” 

“It is hardly to ba regretted,” said the 
general, succinctly ; “my poor friend had little 
pleaaure in life, I should say, after his wife's 
death.” 

“| reroamber her perfectly.” 

“Why, you must bave been a mere child.” 

“Only six or seven, but I have a keen re- 

embrance of Lady Beresford. I remember 

ehe came ona visit to us, and my father said 
she was the loveliest Countess he had ever 
seen,” 
‘All the Lady Beresforda were noted for 
their beauty. I hope we shall soon be called upon 
to weleome another who shall uphold our old tra- 
dition that they are ‘fair of face,’ ” 

Keith sunied. 

**] hope so, too, Itrust that the next time 
76 meet, Geueral Cameron, I may be able to 
present to you my wife, Our wedding is fixed 
for the New Year, and IT do not think it a dis- 
respect to my poor couein’s memory to keep to 
he original date.’ 

General Cameron walkee off with a distant 
bow. The father of six portionless daughters, 
one and ali of marriasgeable age, he may have 
been forgiven for not feeling best pleased 
that the match of the conuty was beyoud them. 

Mr. Smith appeared presently, with a grave, 
inxious fae He explained that his delay 
had been occasioned by the news that the will 
he had brought from London was not the last 
executed by the late earl The latter document, 
drawn up within a month of Lord Beresford’s 
death, had but just reached him. 

Are you sure it is genuine?” asked General 
Cameron, a little tereely, 

 Perfestiy fo is my poor friend's own 
writing, and wilnessed by a well-known phy- 
sician and the British Consul.” 

A hushed murmur of expectation rang 
through the room, You might have heard o pin 
drop as Mr. Smith beyan toread. The will was 
very short aud simp!e, barely covering a sheet of 
note-paper, 

very legal form had been complied with. 
It was in perfect regularity, but its conditions 
were so extraordinary than the audience could 


harcly coniaia their amazement, 
Beresford Hall and its broad lands, the town 
house in Eaton-eqaare, horees, carriages, plate, 


ind jewels, funded property, and money invested, 
fact, everything the testator possessed, was 
bequeathed to his cousin, Keith Beresford, on 
ene condition, namely, that within twelve 
~slendar months of bis decease the said Keith 
Beresford married Charlotte Althea Rosalie 
nnersley, the -testator’s dearly-loved and 
adopted child, 

Upon Keith Teresford’s refusing the wife 
proposed for him, or in the event of her declining 
to warry him, a eum of fifty thousand pounds 
waa to be taken from the estates and settled on 
her unconditionally. Everything else was to be 
sold, and the preceeds invested by trustees in 
the funda for the benefit of whoever should be 
reigning Lord Beresford in the year of grace one 

housand nine hundred and eighty. 

A dead silence greeted this announcement, 
Mr, Smith finiehed the list of legacies to servants, 
&c., and thea turned to the young heir. 

“ Lord Beresford,” he ead, simply, “allow me 
to assure you that, until this afcernoon, I was as 
ignorant of the contents of this will as you your- 
self, | deeply regret thet wy client should have 
made such ao extraordinary disposition of his 





property. For years I had locked upon you as 
his certain heir.” 

Lord Beresford answered the speech as frankly 
as it was spoken, 

“ And he had taught me to consider myself 
so. For the last twelve years, ever since my 
father’s death, I was accustomed to receive a 
cheque for @ thousand pounds from my cousiu’s 
banker. I was always told he disliked thanks, 
and positively forbidden to offer any ; but two 
months ago I insisted upon writing to him to 
announce my approachiog marriage, and beg 
that he, as head of my house; would grace it 
with his presence, His reply was long in coming, 
avd then simply invited me here on a visit to 
him, I am utterly unconscious of haviog 
offended him !” 

“ His wife vas connected with the Annersleys,” 
said General Cameron, coldly ; ‘‘at least, so I 
have been given to understand,” 

Keith bowed. 

“T never heard the young lady's aame before.” 

“Nor I,” returned Mr. Smith; “but Lord 
Beresford was far from being communicative |” 

“Would it be of any use to interrogate 
Gordon }” 

This remark was hazarded by the aolicitor 
when the gueste had departed, and he and the 
newly-made Earl were left alone, 

**'To what purpose ?” 

* He raight be able to give you soxec intelli- 
gence respecting Miss Annersley.” 

*T want to know nothing about her,” replied 
the Earl, wearily, ‘If she were aa beautiful as 
® siren, and ‘as clever as a geuius, it could make 
vo difference ; my troth is plighted, in tix weeks 
my wedding-day will be here.” 

“] am very sorry !” 

A cloud came over the soldier’s face, 

“Tt costs me something to know I can never 
give my wife what I had hoped to lavish on her 
—-wealth, luxury, and honour! But I have 
something of my own. With my pay my income 
amounts to eight hundred a year, so we shali 
manage; and”-—with a strange smile—T 
euppoeve some day our great-grandchildren will 
come in for the inheritance we have lost.” 

Mr. Sith rubbed his forebead. 

“Tcan’t make out the Earl's making euch a 
will after he had heard of yourengagement. He 
must have known the condition he proposed was 
imposible |” 

“ZT am glad ib ts impossible,” said Lord 
Beresford, quietly. “Had my heart been free 
I might have been tempted to try and fuifil 
my cousin’s wishes. I am a proud man, Mr. 
Smith ; and to keep up an earldom on eight 
hundred a-year is well nigh impossible!” 

“You will surely remain here to-night?” a3 
the Earl showed sigus of leaving. 

“To what purpose? Nothing can alter that 
will, or make me master of Beresford Hail! 1 
would rather hurry up to town, 1 don’t want 
my betrothed to hear of my misfortunes first 
through to-morrow’s newspaper |" 

“T hope you will command my services,” said 
the lawyer, gravely. “ Our family has served the 
Beresfords for centuries, I do not want to lose 
the confidence of the last of the old line.” 

Keith smiled. 

**f don’t think the Beresfords sre likely to 
need a lawyer until the year of grace one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty; besides, Mr, 
Smith, you'll bave enough on your hands. You 
are one of the trurtees to the estate, and you are 
also guardian to Mies Annersley,” 

“T don’t think 1 shail accept the latter post,” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt seems like treachery,” said the lawyer, 
simply, ‘‘to forsake the Beresfords for a girl 
whose name I never even heard |” 

Keith shook his head. 

“The treachery would be the other way in 
refusing my cousin's trust, I daresay the young 
woman won't be on your haads long, Fifty 
thousand pounds will soon produce suitors ready 
to deprive you of tho care of her !” 

“And I shan’t be sorry, my lord! This day's 
work has not pleased me at all.” 

The Captain shook him warmly by the hand. 

“I believe you are more indignant for me 
than I am for myself, After all, Mr. Smith; 











my cousin had a right to do what he would with 
his own. If I had only husbanded his annua) 
presont, instead of regarding it as a pleasant 
addition to my income, I might be better off 
now, 

Bat as he journeyed up to town Keith way 
far from feeling as hopefu! as he had seemed. 
For the last few years he had lived at the rate of 
eighteen hundred os year. He had felt so sure 
that Lord Beresford's generosity would continue 
that he had actually estimated his income at thab 
sum. He was not in debt, but neither had he 
saved anything. In an expensive regiment, 
moving in the best society, regarded everywhere 
ns the heir ofa wealthy nobleman, it was hardly 
surprising that Keith had found money go pretty 
freely; and that the baiaoce at his banker's 
was deplorably low, 

‘* While the Earl lives I am positive he wil! 
never withdraw his generosity,” the bankers 
had told Keith ten years ago, and their client 
had fully borne out their words. When Captain 
Beresford proposed to the pretty portionless 
daughter of a needy baronet be had frankly told 
Sir James his exact position. 

“Lord Beresford would never allow you a 
thousand a-year, unless he meant you for his 
heir; besides, you are his next-of-kin. Lina 
has not been brought up fora poor man’s wife, 
but I do not see that, with your income, poverty 
need touch her.” 

And from that moment Keith was welcomed 
by the Trevelyans as a son-in-law elecb; and 
pretty Lina’s dearest ambition was satisfied, 
She would be one of the richest countesses in 
Pere 

he Trevelyans were not a rich family. There 
were many children and Lady Trevelyan had had 
to practise very painful economy to keep up 
anything like the position due to their rank, 
No wonder ahe taught her eldest daughter to 
dread poverty as acrime! No wonder Caroline 
grew up with one fixed resolve, that nothing in 
the world should make her marry a poor man, 

She was very pretty, this eldest daughter of 
the Trevelyans, and she reached the age of 
twenty-five before found anyone worthy of 
her acceptance. Her hair was black as the 
raven’s wing; her eyes, also black, were large 
and lustrous ; her complexion had a rich warm 
southern colouring; she was tall and stately, 
well-fitted for her future dignity. Her maid 
declared she looked ** every inch a countess.” 

“De you expect Keith to-night, Lina!” 
asked Lady Trevelyan, as she came into the 
drawing-room ready for dinner, 

“ Yes, mamma !” 

She: was in pale grey to-night, out of com- 
pliment to her lover's bereavement, but purple 
clematis was twined in her dark hair, and 
fastened at her throat, Caroline loved colour 
dearly—bright britliant colours, like those of a 
tropical kind, 

“Tbopethe wedding will not have to be de- 
layed, Lina,” 

“Oh, no; Keith says it must be in January.” 

‘*} shall depend on you to chaperone 
your sisters next year. Papa says he can’b 
afford another season ian London yet awhile,” and 
the mother sighed, 

“I'm eure it’s a good thing Lord Beresford 
died if you expech me to do so much for the 
others,” said Lina, cheerfully. “ Why, if he had 
lived we should only have bad eighteen hundred 
a-year, all told.” 

“That is nearly as much as I bave had all 
my life,” said tho mother, slowly, “ but as things 
are, child, you will be very rich—forty thousand 
a-year, 

“T hope Keith will make liberal. settle- 
ments,” 

“My dear, he is generosity itself, I often feel 
thankful for your good foriuoe,” 

Something like a sigh escaped Lina Trevelyan. 

“Young, rich, handsome, and devoted to you ? 
‘What would you wish for more ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

But the tone was dull and heavy. 

Lady Trevelyan said no more. She did not 
care to acknowledge even to herself that her 
child’s hesrt was not in the brillianb match 
destiny bad prepared for her. 
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Sometimes she fancied love formed no part 
of Caroline’s nature ; for surely if it had it would 
have been easy to love one so handsome and de- 
,oted as Keith, Lord Beresford. 

Dinner was never a very cheerful meal with the 
Tievelyans when they were alone, 

A rigidly plain repast at such times helped to 
atone for the expenditure at their parties. 

Ox this occasion nothing but cold mutton and 
vice pudding graced the board, 

Sir James was out—only the mother and 
her four daughters partook of the simple fare. 

Lady Trevelyan was thinking that when Lina 
was a countess, and had married off two or three 
of her sisters, such rigid economy might not be 
necessary. 

Poor lady! If she looked forward eageily to 
that time who ce uld blame her } 

Dinner over, the ladies retired to th edrawing- 
room, 

Sir James returned, and poked the fire into 
a cheerful blaze, but there was a strange air of 
constraint over them all. Tt was a relief when 
the page came in and said a few words to his 
muoster, 

“Very well,” returned Sir James, Then as 
the boy vanished he said to Caroline, “ My 
dear, your lover is impatient. He has sent 
up word he wishes to see me alone, I suppose 
he wants to go into the matter of settlements.” 

But one giance at Lord Beresford’s face told 
the baronet something was wrong, 

The young Earl looked pale and troubled. 

He teok Sir James's hand, and then waited in 
perfect silence, as though he could not find words 
with which to begin. 

“There is something the matter!” said 
the Baronet, kindly, “ What has gone wrong, 
Keith?” 

He had always liked the young oflicer, He 
had told his wife more than once that Captain 
Beresford deserved something better than Lina’s 
calm toleration. 

“Tam disiuherited,” said Keith, simply, at 
last. 

“ Disinherited |” 

* Jast that, Sir James |” 

“You oan’t mean it! Your couain may have 
left Beresford Hali itself away from you, but 
there might be some legacy |” 

“There is nothing’’—the tone was strained 
aod uonatural—" nov a shilling piece |” 

“ But, then, who has it }” 

“There is @ lezacy of fifty thousand pounds to 
& young lady ; the rest is tied up under trustees 
to accumulate for a hundred yeara,” 

Sir James threw up his hands. 

‘* What a mad will!” 

Keith said nothing—absolutely nothing. Ib 
eally seemed that words would not come to 
him ; he just eat there with his dark blue eyes 
taised sppealingly to Sir James's face. 

: “It’s a ead business,” said the elder man, at 
last, “ Here’s your wedding-day fixed, and wy 
wife choosing Caroline’s trousseau !” 

Keith made one plunge. 

_“ Would you give her to me still 
James, I never meant to deceive you !. I never 
thought thia would happen! Give me Caroline; 
aod she shall be happy, in spite of all, if only love 
can make her eo!” 

_ Sir James sat thoughtfully looking into the 
wire, 

“Tm sorry, Keith—very sorry ; and so will 
my wife be. You've been like a son to us.” 

“And you will give me Lina ?” 

“Do you think it for your happiness? Your 
present means are not despicable for a bachelor, 
if you married on them you would need the 
closest economy and self-denial.” 

“T shall never be happy without Lina!” 
ssid Keith, fiercely, “I would think no sacri- 
fice too great—no economy too hard, so that ib 
gave me her!” 

Sir James sighed, He had thought much 
the same when, as a needy, younger son, he 
warried Lina’s mother, and he never ouce re- 
gretted his choice. His wife might’ wish to 
save her daughters from such narrow means, 
but she had borne her share of the burden 
well and nobly, She had keen a true and 
loviog wife. Never once, by word or deed, had 








Oh, Sir | 





she reproached her husband for the lack of wealth 
their union had brought her. 

The baronet’s resolution was taken, 

“Twill leave the matter to you and Caro- 
line,” he said, kindly, “If she has her 
mother’s heart I know what her decision wil! 
be. If not, and prudence steps in, remember, 
Keith, it may be better for you to eufier now 
than have a -low-spirited, discontented wife. 
I protoise you my daughter shall be free to choose, 
and you sha’i hear her verdich from her own 
lips,” 


He rang, and directed the page to tell Miss 


Trevelyan that he wauted her, 


As Caroline entered he took her hand, saying, 
affectionately, — 

‘*My dear, Lord Beresford bas a question to 
ask you. Remember, Lina, however you may 
decide we shall not blame you. Follow your own 
heart, child,” 

And then the lovers were left alone, 





CHAPTER II. 


Somewers, far away from  LElankshire, 
nestling among the Kentish hills, is a little 
village called Weston; only three miles from 
a thiiving town, and yet so quiet and peaceful 
as to remind one of an idesi lotus land ; the 
beautiful common atretching miles in extent, 
iuterspersed with picturesque lakes, and 
covered in sucmmer-time with the beautiful 
purple heather. 

Ascore or so of old-fashioned cottages, half 
a8 many mansions, standing back from the 
road, in shut-in grounds, many of them 
a mile apart; a post-office, if a letter box in 
a cottage window merits the name; one shop 
selling everything, from « tallow candle to 
men’s trousers, and a rustic inc ; such were 
the chief features of the village of Weston, 

In one of those houses alluded to, a aweet 
old-fashioned, many windowed, low-roofed 
dwelling, there lived a widow lady of the name 
of Arnold—a gentle, graceful woman of some 
fifty years, whose only joy in life seemed her 
niece, 

Their house, The Grange, was one of the 
prettiest in all Weston, Its grounds, not, indeed, 
of wide extent, but picturesque in their beauty, 
apd looking lovely even on the December day 
when Mra, Arnold and her niece arrived to take 
poszession of their home, 

It was a bitterly cold dsy, and the snow 
wrapped everything in a beautiful, white mantle. 
The household were assembled in the hall to 
greet their new mistress, whom none of them 
had ever seen; for The Grange had been pur- 
chased by an old gentioman for Mra, Arnold, and 
the same person had furnished it, and engaged 
such servants ashe considered she would need, 

“ What a pretty rocia !” 

These were Mrs, Arnold's first words when 
she saw the drawing-room—a long, low apart- 
ment, furnished in stony and pale blue satin, 
with rare pictures on the walls, and old china 
ornaments here aod there. 

“Don’t you think we shall be very happy here, 
Cara?” 

But the young lady addreseed answered only 
with a burst of tears, 

"“T shall never be happy again, as long as I 
live |” 

Mra. Arnold soothed her gently, and led her 
upstairs. 

“Don’t you think, dear, he would have wished 
you to be happy in the home he took so much 
pains to beautify for you?” 

* And which he was never to enjoy,” said the 
girl, eadly, “Don’t be vexed with me, aunty, 
only I can’t get used to being without him, I 
miss him more and more every day,” 

She grew calmer presently ; and they went 
downstairs to the comfortable tea-dinner that 
had been prepared for them, Mrs, Arnold talked 
cheerfully through the meal; but Cara’s words 
were few and grave, the girl seemed as one 
crushed by some heavy blow. 

And yet she was a creature fair to see; one 
surely made for love and happiness—a girl 





barely uineteen, with a delicate oval face, whose 
bloom reminded you of the wild rose, She had 
masses of golden brown hair, large expressive 
brown eyes, and 9 amile full of wistful pathos, 
The stamp of aristocracy was on her mobile 
features, and she moved with the grace that can 
never be learnt or acquired. She was dressed in 
the deepest mourniog, which ouly set off her 
delicate beauty, 

When they went back to ‘he drawing-room, 
Mrs. Arnold drew her niece near her, and said, 
fondly ,— 

“You will try to be happy for my sake, won't 
you, Cara?” 

Cara sighed pathetically. 

*T feel miserable enough, aunty.” 

" He ia better off,” said the elder lady, gently. 
“He had many griefs and sorrows, Cara.” 

“ But to die away from me; for me never to 
know anything of it until he wae Suried-—-not 
even to say good-bye to him ; not even to see his 
grave!” 

* You can see that easily, dear.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“ And do you think I would goto Beresford }” 
she sald, proudly, “Do you think I would foist 
myself on the Earl’s notice, when he has never 
once condescended to remember my existence ? 
I was his covein'’s adopted child, He loved me 
as his own daughter, anc the new lord never sends 
mea word or line, He treats me as the dirt 
beneath his feet 1” 

“ Jt’a not bie fault, Cara.” 

“ Whose elee, then }” fiercely, “ Papa used to 
talk of him, asif he loved him. He told me a 
dozen times that if he were taken from me f 
should have a friend and protector in his cousin 
He never thought how that cousin would slight 
me { ” 

Poor Mrs, Arnold looked perplexed. 

"If you only knew the truth, Cara, I think 
you would pity the young Eerl instead of blaming 
him. I kept the story from you, thinking to 
spare you pain.” 

“JT would rather know it!” sai’ Cara, wist- 
fully. “Do you know, aunty, it hurts me cruelly 
to have to think hardly of Keith? Papa loved 
him though he bad never seen him.” 

Mrs, Arnold gathered courage. 

“You know’ your adopted father was very 
rich, Cara? That though we lived so quietly, 
he was one of the wealthiest noblemen in Hng- 
land?” 

* Yes; he told me he could never care for 
rank or grandeur after his young wife died. He 
used to say it would be for Keith to revive the 
grandeur of the Beresfords when he came into 
the title,” 

“* Yes, Well, Cara, all the money Lord Beres- 
ford had, all hie houses aud lands, plate and 
jewels, were hia to will away as he chose.” 

“And of course he le't them to Keith, I 
think when he has all, that he need not grudge 
us The Grange.” 

“My dear child, you are mistaken, Lord 
Beresford left bis wealth to his cousin, truly, bub 
exncumberéd with one condition.” 

“ And that was-—’ 

“ Are you sure you can bear to hear it ?” 


© Yes, 


Without a suspicion of how closely it would 
concern herself, 

“The condition was that Keith married you ; 
and, Cara—hear me out before you exciaim~-ad 
the very time the wil! was mace Keith Beresford 
was an engaged man--his weddiog day was 
actually fixed,” 

White as marble bad grown Cors’s fair face, 
She listened as a creature in a dream while Mra. 
Arnold told her the contents of her adopted 
father’s will. 

“ And he has nothing—nothing at all?” 

“Nothing in the world but the title. This 
place, as you know, was bought by the late ear, 
and eettled on you by deed of gitt—in the event 
of his heir’a refueal to merry you—an income 
of nearly three thousand a-year is secured to 


ou.” 
. “How could he?” moaned the girl, passion- 
ately, “Oh! aunty, it is no wonder Keith has 
taken no notice of me; of course he thinks it is 
my doivg.” 
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*{ don’t suppose he does that ; but you see, 
Cara, Lord Beresford cannot be your friend until 
either he or you are married {” 

“1 shall never marry now,” 

Mrs. Arnold emiled 

‘And I shall leave 

hildren 

3 marry him. 

My dear he may never have apy children.” 

ne ‘*] thought you eaid he was to have been mar- 

bine ried next month ?’ 

"Was to have been!” 

1. You don’t mean the girl has refused him! 

Ob ! aunty, she couldn't 1” 

) Ido not know, J have never heard, but I 
should think it unlikely she held to her word, 
¥ adopied father made her acquaintance 
directly he learned the fact of the engagement, 
snd he told me she was heartless and ambitious. 
It seers to me, Cara, the very terms of his will 
vere chosen to protect his kinsman from a mer- 


all my money to Keith’s 
; he will know then I didn’t mean to 





our 


senary wife,’ 
And now he will never haye a wife at all,” 
maid Cara, sadly, 


» may change his mind,” 
Miss Annersley shook her head, 
‘The Beresfords are not given to change, 
aunty. Iam glad you have told me, Somehow 
the idea of Keith's slighting me hurt me more 


than all, but of course 1 understand it all,” 

the two ladies took up their life at The 
Grange, and Weston welcomed them warmly. 
The idea bad arisen that Cara bore the same 
ame as her aunt, and Mrs. Arnold never cor- 
rected the mistake. It seemed to her the girl’s 
position would be trying if her romantic etory 
vot abroad ; and so no one in the fair Kentish 


village ever suspected that the graceful girl they 

all admired was Lord Beresford’s adopted child 

the heroine whon the youog Karl must marry i! 
he would possesa aught but a barren title. 

: - - 1a 

att Of course being in deep mourning, Mrs, Arnold 

and her niece avoided large gatherings, but they 








4} saw « good deal of their neighbours for all that, 
vf Afternoon teas were very popular at Weston, 
et and soon it became a recognized fact that The 


tranuge was the pleasantest house to pass an idle 
ie | hour at, its mistress had such a strange talent for 
4 making people feel at home—whilst Cara's was 
the swe 


closed for all social purposes 
A go and a flock of children, indeed, 
inhabited but t er and mistress were 
and Cara, with the curiosity of 
en wondered what they found to 
there in winter, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Yorke, a pretty, 
young matron, “there is quite a 
hing to the manor. Sir James and 
elyat htful people, only they 
long string of marriageable 
There's none hereabouts considered 
, h for them, so they are lingering in 
London, persevesing in the attempt; but Caro- 
jine is twenty-five aod never had an eligible 


ffs ill th We call it the ‘forlorn 


Uh, 
heerful 4 
romance abltac 
Lad z 


are delig 


da with a 
7 
caugo 


ol enoug 


now, 


: ut she is engaged now.” 
| ‘ Was engaged, ‘corrected Mra. Yorke, gently. 
Ob, yes, it was a most brilliant match-—youth 
k, wealth, everything she could desire.” 
id he die?” asked Cara, in akind of awed 
r. Why do you speak in the past 


j a ” 


nse 
He didn’t die, but hie riches did. He was 
disinherited, and Caroline did not appreciate 
eing Countess seresford with only eight 
hundred a-year to maintain her dignity.” 
Fortunately, they were sitting in the firelight, 
' of course Mrs. Yorke ascribed the sudden 
timeon on Cara’s cheeks te the heat of the 
uddy glow, She rattled on,— 
i told yom the manor had a romance—now, 
that one< I assure you Captain Beres 
ford, + Karl I mean, is one of the hand- 
omest men you ever saw. He looks just like a 
10 
“What became of him 
Mra. Yorke sighed, 
“That's the worst of it, When Caroline 


: test face that had been seen in Weston 
’ for Many a day. 
‘here was one house near Weston closed, that | 


Trevelyan jilted him I suppose he lost heart, for 
he disappeared.” 

“But he couldn’t,” objected Cara, 
can't disappear nowadays, Mra, Yorke !’ 

“They can, and do, most sceptical of young 
ladies, At any rate, Keith Beresford has, e 
sent in his papers, scld out of the army, and 
announced that he was going to be an artist, He 
always bad a gift for painting. I suppose he 
was too poor to stay in the Guarde; and after 
Caroline’s desertion he wanted to be out of 
London.” 

** And where is he?” 

* No one knows—asbroad most likely. Money 
goes ten times further there than in England.” 

“ T hope I shal! never see her.” 

** Who ?” a little puzzied. 

“Miss Trevelyan. I am sure I should hate 
her.” 

“You strange child! She only did what 
nineteen girls out of twenty would have done— 
preferred not to try love in a cottage.” 

“But she blighted bis life,” said Cara, in a 
low voice. “If he killed himself, or did any- 
thing dreadful, it would be all her fault.” 

Mrs. Yorke smiled, she really could not help 


* People 


It. 

“Miss Arnold, I shall expect to hear you 
roake a very romantic marriage, your ideas are 
far too high-flown for nowadays.” 

“T shall never marry any one,” 
Cara, gravely. 

“You will marry before you are twenty,” said 
pretty Mrs. Yorke, confidently. “I am quite 
sure of it.” 

fai Why hae 

“ Because you look as if you were made to be 
| loved and petted,” 
| “Aunty does that,” 
| Bub other people apparently wished to share 
| the task with aunty ; before Cara had been five 
months at The Grange, in spite of the seclusion 
in which she lived, two gentlemen had both 
asked her to be the partner of their life. Both 
were yourg and possessed of ampie means ; 
either, in Mrs. Arnold’s opinion, would have 
made her child happy, but Cara shook her head. 

“Dear,” said her auvt, gently, “what fault 
can you find with Sir Archibald? I think be 
| is the man above all others, to make you happy.” 
Cara shuddered. 

“I should be tired of him ina week. He is 
| very good and kiud, but he is so dull, half-an- 
| hour’s dé(e-2-téce with him sets me yawning.” 

Poor Mrs. Arnold sighed. 

** You seem in a great hurry to get rid of me, 
aunty,” said Cara, petulantly. 

‘*T should like to keep you always, dear, only 
| you would be much happier married,” 

This little adventure was in April, Sir 
Archibald lived very near The Grange, and 
| they continually met him in their drives; he 

looked so dejected and Mrs. Arnold was so 
sympathetic that Cara declared if they remaived 
she should be forced inte becoming Lady Alison 
io spite of herself, 

‘* Let's go away, dear,” she said, pleadingly. 

“Where shall we go, Brighton or the Iele of 
Wight?” 

Cara shook her head. 

“We'll go somewhere where we shall cever 
meet anyone we know; we won'd give our 
address to a living creature ; it will be lovely !” 
! Mrs, Arnold privately doubted that. 
| ‘*Where would you like, Cara?” 

“Somewhere where the wind is cool, and 
there are no fashionable people, where I can go 
about in & aun-bonnet, and uo one will want to 
cal] upon us,” 

Mra, Arnold groaned ; but she never thought 
of crossing her spoilt child, and so The Grange 
was shut up; and one bright May morning she 
and Cara started on their travels, accompanied 
by & small tio box apiece, and for sole protection 
and retainer Cara’s black dog, Leo, 

“Wecan buy more clothes when theze wear 
| out,” said Cars, “I hate much luggége.” 

They went first to a seaside town on the east 
coast—-a pretty little place enough, which in 
August and September was thronged with visitors 


returned 

















German Ocean, but now in early spring was 
comparatively empty. 

“Surely this is quiet enough, even to please 
you, Cara ?” said her aunt. 

“No, there is a visitors’ list and excursions 
from all the big towns. Aunty, leave the choice 
of a place to me, and I promise you to find some- 
thing quite too lovely.” 

Mrs. Arnold yielded ; she always did yield to 
Cara. Had the girl been one whit less sweet in 
temper she would have been spoilt years before. 
The second morning after their arrival she went 
out with her big dog Leo; she was gone for 
four hours, and frightened her aunt nearly into 
fits, but she came back radiant, with the old 
sparkle in her eyes that had been a stranger to 
them so many months, 

‘I have found the sweetest place—a dear little 
cottage, smothered in ivy!” 

Mra. Arnold was conducted to the place, and 
found it a picturesque cottage enough, It stood 
in a village five miles from their present abode 
and about a mile from the sea; a small, 
unpretentious place, whose mistress, a respect- 
able, middle-class woman, told them she often 
took in a family of children in the summer. 
For a trifle over her usual terme she gladly 
cousented to absent herself altogether and leave 
the cottage and her eervant at their disposal. It 
was but a small place, she said, with proud 
humility, but sweet and clean, and the garden 
was a picture al! the summer. 

So, in less than a week, after they had left 
Weston, Cara and her aunt were quite at home 
at Woodbine Cottage, and Mrs. Arnold ceased to 
sigh for ber pleasant home when she saw the 
change this place made in her darling. For it 
seemed as if the Cara of other days had sudden) 
returned. 

The Cara of The Grange had been a very 
quiet, languid creature, but the Cara of Wood- 
bine Cottage was full of life and mirth. She 
was generally up by six, and home from her 
morning bathe and busy in the garden by the 
time her aunt came down to breakfast. 

The days never seerrad too long. She helped 
the one eervant with right good will, learning 
the mysteries of cooking and dusting. She made 
friends with every child in the village ; took long 
rarables over the cliffs, and yet found time to 
play to her aunt “In the Gloamivg” on the old 
piano—which a tuner from the town had quits 
renovated—or read aloud from the few books 
which had followed them into exile, 

“T can’t make out why you came,” said Mrs. 
Arnold, one day, thoughtfully; “but I don’s 
mind sioce it makes you so happy. I had begun 
to fear I should never have my own bright Cara 
again,” 

Cara kissed her affectionately. 

“J wanted to be quite sure i could bear it!” 
she whispered. “ Now I see being poor is not 





at all uncomfortable, and I can send him back the 
money.” 

“What can you mean?” 

“T shall be of age in less than two years, and 
then I mean to give all the money father lefo 
mae back to Lerd Beresford, so that he may 
marry Miss Trevelyan. You won't mind a bit, 
aunty. You know you said you were happy 
here if I was, and I am. I feel happier than [ 
have done at all since last November,” 

Poor Mrs, Arnold was speechless from sheer 
astonishment, 





CHAPTER III, 


Keita Berssrorp looked lovingly into his 
betrothed’s black eyes, as though he would read 
bis answer within them. He had taken her 
into his arms, but she never returned his close 
embrace: ; she was passive and motionless as a 
statue. 

. “Speak, my darling!” he whispered, at laat. 
“Tell me my fate, my own ; but I cannot doubt 
it now, your father has left you free! You love 
me, sweet—you have told me soa dozen times |’ 
If there is truth anywhere it is written in your 





who came to enjoy the fresh breezes of the | my wife 


eyes! Darling, tell me, my cousin’s wil! makes 
| no difference to you, but you will be my own-—- 
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“T cannot !—oh, I cannot |” 
Even then he did not realize her heartless- 


ness, 

“] will not ask you to come to me yet,” he 
pleaded. “I will wait a few months, until I 
have a bright, pleasant home waiting for my 
princess! I must get on if I am working for 
my Lina! With such a prize in view no labour 
will seem too hard |” 

Very gently she disengaged herself from his 
clinging arme. 

"Why will you make me say it?’ she asked, 
reproachfully. 
stand }” 

“Understand what?” there wae a strange 
light in his dark blue eyes. 

“That all must be over between us. 
otherwise would be folly |” 

Your father does not think so, He told me 
he was a poorer man than lam now when he 
roarried Lady Trevelyan |” : 

“And what kind of life has mamma had? 
One struggle with genteel poverty ever since I 
can recollect. If you loved me, Keith, you would 
not ask me to bear such a fate !” 

“I dolove you!” he murmured, softly, “and 
] thought you loved me,” 

She hesitated, 

“I am not fitted for a poor man’s wife! I 
should never make you happy, Keith, it is for 
your sake as much as mine !” 

“Not” and his voice was bitterly in earnest, 
“don’t say that, Liva, my every hope is bound 
up in you. I would bear any sacrifice rather 
then lose you.” 

But I am not so romantic, It would spoil 
both our lives.” 

"Which means,” sternly, “that you accepted 
Lord Beresford’s heir— not the honest soldier who 
loved you as his own soul!” 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

‘ You can aay so if you please.” 

“ Can you deny it, Lina)” 

To his surprise she burst into tears. 

‘i can’t help it,” she sobbed, pitifully; “I 
am 30 tired of being poor, I think I should 
have been a better woman, Keith, if I hadn’t 
been so painfally aware of the value of money.” 

Keith looked into her eyes. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, brokenly ; “ that 
{ am disinherited. Tam, ab least, saved the 
ehame of being married for my money. You 
will never know what you havedone. You have 
destroyed my faith and hope at one blow. I 
trusted you, I loved you--ah! Heaven kuows 
tow much. You have blighted my whole life, 
and yet 1 cannot curse you. You have been my 
first love, my darling; you were never mine, 
really ; your lips lied to me when they kissed me 
—when they said they loved me—and yet their 
touch was sweet. You will sell yourself to the 
highest bidder. Little matters to you the man 
you marry so that he gives you gold. Farewell, 
Caroline, may you never suffer'as I am suffering 
now,” 


To act 


He was gone, and Caroline Trevelyan went 
upstairs to her own room. By mutual consent 
her. parents never reproached her for her decision ; 
perhaps they felb she had not the courage and 
devotion which would have been needed to give 
Keith a different answer. She had acted pru- 
dently ; perhaps they did not like to blame her, 
but never once did they commend her caution. 
In their heart of hearts their sympathy was all 
with Keith, 

Sir James called on him, but he was out. A 
week later came the news that he had sent in his 
papers and left England ; the next report was 
that he was studying art abroad. 

“He may be a great man yet,” said Lady 
Trevelyan to her husband, 

“He will always be a true one,” returned Sir 
James. “My dear; I suppose we ought to be 
grateful for such a practical child, but it seems 
to me something out of nature when a girl is 
muore prudent for herself than her parents are 
for her,” , 

His wife looked into his face and smiled. 

“TI don’t think Lina has much heart, Per- 
haps it is for the best, James, and it may be 
my fault, I brought her up to long for wealth.” 


When his silairs were settled, Lord Beresford 
found he possessed five hundred a-year. This 
sum and his liberty was worth far more to him 
than eight hundred a year and being tied to one 
of the most extravagant regiments in London; 
besides, after his disappcintment, he hated 
London and everything connected with it. He 
went abroad, and studied in Rome, spending his 
time not altogether unprofitebly, until in the 
early spring a longing came on him to return to 
England, 

He meant to devote himself to art; love and 


“Keith, why won’t you under- | marriage were closed books to him ; he had no 


taste for society ; why should he not live for his 
painting? Already one or two of his pictures 
had fetched a fair price; if he spent the 
summer in England sketching, he could think 
out at his leisure a subject for the Academy of 
next year, 

He had no particular place in view, only it 
' taust be far removed from Blankshire ; and so 
when a friend told him of the beauties of the 
Norfolk lanes and the quiet, secluded nooks in 
East Anglia, just the thing to charm a land- 
ecape painter, he was rather taken with the 
idea, 

‘But it will be full of tourists. I'm sure 
thousands of people go to Yarmouth every 
ear,” 

His friend fairly laughed. 

“My dear Beresford, Yarmouth isn’t the 
whole of Norfolk; the county contains a few 
other places as well, I ought to know, for I was 
born there.” 

** Really 3” 

“ Yes, my ancestral estate is shud up until I 
earn a fortune or marry an heiress ; veither’s 
very probable, There are one or two old 
servants there Look here, Keith, why 
shouldu’b you go to my deserted halls ; the old 
housekeeper wil! make much of you, and though 
the place is dilapidated enough, there must be a 
decent bedroom.” 

“Come down with me, and introduce me,” 

Mr. Leslie shook bis head. 

“The London season’s in full swing; that 
has more charms for me than a lonely country 
house. I'll write to old Mrs. Ward, and tell her 
to prepare for your lordship.” 

‘Do you mean it, Leslie?” 

“ Mean it, old fellow,” opening his eyes. “ of 
course I do. A month of vegetation in the 
— would about finish me, but you people 
who dabble in art are quite another matter. 
I should like to think there are other inhabitants 
at Kingston than the ratsand mice, You'll be 
doing me a real service, Beresford.” 

“Then I accept gratefully.” 

“T’ll write to Mrs, Ward thie very night. Poor 
old soul, she’ll like a few cays’ notice ia which to 
prepare for a real ear!.” 

“Nob that,” said Keith, speaking haatiiy, 
“you forget, Leslie, I have given up my title,” 

“You can’t give it up, man.” 

“YT must. The idea of a nobleman with five 
hundred a-year, on which to maintain his dignity, 
is too absurd,” 

The other slPugged his shoulders, and gave 
in, thinking on the whole perhaps it was just as 
well, Certainly his old servants would have more 
comfort in believing a young artist was their 
guest than a real English eari. 

One week later, when the June roses had 
began to bloom, Keith Beresford returned to 
his native land, He spent one day in London 
making needful purchases, and then he travelled 
on to the obscure, rustic railway station nearest 
his friend’s home, 

Ao oid man with an unpretending pony 
carriage was waiting for him. The grey-baired 
retainer welcomed the young guest with ready 
warmth, 

“T wish you'd brought the master with you, 
sir, Eb, but it’s a weary time since he came 
home.’ 

“ Mr, Leslie prefers London, I think, Ward.” 

“London!” and the old man shook his head, 
disdainfully. “ It may be a fine place, sir, but 
it can’t be like his own home; it’s seven years 
ago come Christmas that he left Kingston, and 


The two strangely-assorted comparions 
became fast friends before they reached King- 
ston Basset, the name of Leslie's home. It was 
& beautiful spov, and as he gazed on it Keith 
wondered its owner could bear to stay away. 
He understood a little better when he wend inside 
and saw the faded tapestry, the vasb, carpetless 
corridors ; he knew that Charley Leslie loved his 
home, but could not bear to see it in ite desola- 
tion. \ 

The want of ready money waa everywhere 
painfully apparent at Kingston Basset, Besides, 
the Wards, a boy for the cows, and a girl to 
do the rougher portion of the housework, 
were the only retainers, Tho beautiful 
grounds which would have cccupied hali-a- 
dozen gardeners were neglected ; weeds grew 
on the gravel walke ; the grass was taller than 
a child’s head, Within it was the same; many 
rooms were shut up entirely for want of 
furniture. It was like wandering in a deserted 


ace. 
Keith had no cause to complain of his re- 
ception, A suite of three rooms had been 
prepared for him, bub he preferred to take his 
meals with hia kindly hosts, The golden butter, 
the sweet, home-made bread, and the rich, 
creamy milk were fit fora kivg’s table ; and when 
he retired for the night the old, carved bedstead 
and lavender-scented sheets were strangely con- 
ducive to repose, 

Ib was just the spot for anartist. Keith found 
his friend had not overrated the charms of Hast 
Anglia. In this little village, almost forgotten 
by the world, he discovered many an object fox 
hie ready pencil, the prettiest bits of sylvan 
scenery ; many a rugged bit of coast did he 
transfer to canvas. 

But besides Mr. and Mrs, Ward he rarely ex- 
changed a word with anyone. He wenr to the 
ancient church on Sunday, and saw the atrength 
of the populativn, but there was no one whose 
face attracted bim, ‘Lovely as was all the still 
life around him, he never saw a human face he 
coveted as a model, 

One day he went out without his easel ; he 
felt in no mood for work, That morning he had 
read in the paper the news of Caroline Trevelyan’s 
marriage, aud, falee and heartless as he knew her 
to be, yet the intelligence cut him to the heart, 
He had given her all he had—a man’s first, 
tenderest love—and she wae another’s. 

The bright June sunshine fell upon the castle ; 
the sky was a cloudless blue, the air soft and 
balmy, and yet as he sat by the eea-shore, 
watching the waves break and heave upon the 
shingles ib seemed to Keith Lord Beresford thaw 
there waa very little in the world to make life 
worth living for. 

He sat lost in thought, he never noticed the 
passage of time ; he had come out directly after 
dinner. He might have been sitting on the beach 
a few minutes or hours, he knew not which, 
when he was aroused from his reverie by a howi 
of genuine distress, and, looking up, he saw a 
noble black dog watching him with the greatesd 
anxiety. 

Keith loved animals, and animals insiinctively 
trusted him, Finding his appeal! disregarded, 
the dog laid one paw on the stranger's arm, as 
though to enforce attention. 

“ What is it, old fellow?” and the artist’s 
hand caressed the noble creature aifectionately ; 
“you don’t belong to me, you know, What cdo 
you want ?” 

The dog looked more piteous than ever ; clearly 
he had some motive for thus foieting himecif 
upon the stranger's attention. 

Keith felt a thrill of pity as he watched those 

ing eyea—that dumb, imploring glance. 

“ Are you hungry, old boy ?”’ and he extrected 
a piece of biscuit from his pocket, “ I haven't 
much to offer you, I’m afraid.” . 

But though the dog wagged his tail ener- 
getically, as though in gratitude, he never 
attemptedto eab the biscuit: he began to howl 
egain, and once more laid his paw upon Keith’s 


arm. 

The ertist was fairly puzzled. He had for- 
gotten his own melaucholy wusings; his whole 
mind was taken up by the dog’s importunities, 








And where was Keith? 


never one of the ‘family’ has darkened the door 
since,” 


but how to find out his trouble scemed difficult. 
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He was not hungry—iadeed he was too well kept 
to be in want; bis coat was soft and shone like 
ails ; there was nothing homeless or deserted 
about him, though he still satabt Keith’s feet and 
uttered those melaucholy, despairing howls. 

“ He must have lost his master,” said Keith 
half aloud, believing he had discovered the key to 
the enigma, “ Never mind, old man, you shall 
come home with me and stop at Kingston Basset 
until we find him.’ . 

He rose, meaning to turn his steps homewards, 
but he was not prepared for the effect of this step 
upon his four-footed supplicant ; the whole air of 
the dog changed, he wagged his tail in a perfeot 
ecstacy, fawned on Keith, and even licked his 
hand; then he set off ruaning away, turning 
back after a few yards to make quite gure his 
friend was following. 

Not a little surprised Keith followed his four- 
footed guide along the shore until they came 
to a steep pathway, which led by an almost 
perpendicular ascent to the top of the cliff (for 
there are a few cliffs even in East Anglia). 

Mere Lord Beresford stopped, Kindness to 
animals was ove thing, but to go up that 
narrow paes merely to please a dog was another | 

But the creature wus not to be set aside ; he 
whined, he growled, he even tried the experi- 
meu of inserting his teeth gently in the hem of 
Keith’s trousers, a3 a mild incentive to him to 
persevere ; and so, rather against his will, and 
vol hie curiosity piqued by the adventure, Lord 
Reresford followed, 

he path grew wider aud easier as they went 
n, oad wheu they at last reached the top the 
view was eo lovely that the artist quite forgave 
hie canine friend for his importuniby. 

He stoud perfectly still, almost spell-bound by 
the prospect before him. 

On two sides lay the German Ocean, beautiful 
in ita dark blue waters, flecked here and there by 
the white breakers; far away beneath was a 

1arrow strip of shingle succeeded by a broad ex- 
passe of golden sands, while behind him rose 
ofty, spreading trees, their thick foliage almost 
hiding the tiny villages which nestled in their 
rear 

But the dog had gone on aione ; turning round 
Keith saw him standing by something very white 
and still; and then he knew the motive of the 
dog's etrange persistency—some creature was 
lying there in need of buman efd, and he had 
been sent to seek it! 

Keith welked quickly to the spot, 
vpon the grase, the bard ground forming the 
only pillow for her golden head, wae a young girl, 
almost a child ; she wore a thick white dress aod 
black sash, a basketiul of wild flowers lay at her 
feet, and a bruad-biriaamed, untrimmed hat waa 
beslde her 

She had been clambering over those rugged 
cliffs attended by her dog, and some accident 
had happened, Keith kuew that at once, 


Stretched 


As to the dog, deeming his work done, he 
settied himeelf by hia mistress and look compla- 
ently at Keith, as much as bo say he now left 


her care in sbler bands, 
“] am afraid you are very much hurt.” 


[6 wea the first time he bad spoken to a girl 
since Lina Trevelyan broke her plighted troth— 
he had thought never to speak to one again ; 


but he could vot leave ti 


alone in her eufleriog ; besides, she was not a 
fashiovable young lady, only a village maiden, 
little more than a child. 

She did not answer him; her face was white 
and motionlea 4 great dread came to Keith 


that she was dead. S tooping down beside her he 
hated her fce-cold bande in both his own; but 

tis had no avail, then, taking » flask fron 
iis pocket, he poured a few drops of brandy 
otween her clenched teeth, and then he waited 

eee if all his efforts were of any use, 

y slowly she opened her eyes—such larg: 

wistful eyes—Keith thoughd they read bim 


through aud through ; 

would not speak ; she was nothing but a village 
»f course, Silent she 
bodiment of a poet’s dream, but 
of course ths illusion would fade, 
need not have feared, the voice was as 
2b aud trembling. 


utterly uneducated 
] ked ne 


wien she spok 


las his ow 


s “ 
n, U very iat 





he almost wished she | 


“Where ami} What has happened?” ; 
“There has been an accident,” said Keith, 

tly. 
our dog came to fetch me,” 

* Ah, remember,” strength was returning now; 
“T sprained my foot, and Isent Leo to try and 
find some one. 16 seeme so long ago.” 

“T dare say ib was,” said Keith, penitently; ‘I 
was some time before I understood your messen- 


“ Ah, dear old Leo!” 

The little white hand caressed the dog’s silky 
coat, and he responded affectionately, Olearly 
these two were fast friends. 

Keith began to change his mind. Perhaps she 
was the daughter of a neighbouring squire whom 
he had heard was expected home. 

“Will you tell me how I can be of service to 
you ?” he asked, a lidtle stiffly 

“T don’t know ; I want to get home.” 

“ And where is home?” 

* Ob, I live at Hoene-by-the-Sea ; but it must 
be four or five miles from here,” 

Keith felt he was right ; Hoene was the village 
whose squire was expected to return to it. 

“It is impossible you can walk,” he paid, 
gravely. 

* Quite impossible ?” and the soft eyes opened 
wider, “But I must get home; I have been 
out for hours,” . 

“We are not far from Kingston Basset, Mr. 
Leslie's place, if you would there to rest, a 
messenger could go to Hoene to ask them to send 
the carriage for you.” 

The girl laughed merrily. 

“ We haven't got acarriage, I don’t believe 
anyone in Hoene has, There are the donkey- 
carta, to be sure, but they are all at marke.” 

Keith could not offer a suggestion. 

“To be sure there is the wheel-barrow,” said 
Cara, demurely; “I wonder if they could 
trundle me home in that ; it would take a long 
time.” 

Keith fairly laughed, he rea!ly could not help 


“Tt would be a miserable journey for you. I 
hink I can do better than that; if you will 

come to Kingston Basset, I will drive you home 
io the pony carriage, Jt is rather antiquated, 
and the pony objects to be hurried, but I think 
it will be better for you than the wheel-barrow.” 

She accepted frankly, and rose to her feet, 
but it was evident the sprain still gave her exqui- 
site pain, and that she would never be able to 
walk even the short distance to Mr, Leslie’s, 

“ T have nothing for it,” said Keith, abruptly, 

IT must carry you; the pony carriage could 
never get up here even if I left you alone while 
I went to order it,” 

Cara gave one monient’s thought to the ques- 
tion ; apparently she, too, saw no other course, 
and so gave way. Keith raised her in his arms ; 
he was strong aod active, she such a slight fairy 
creature that she was no burden to him; and 
80, with Leo in front as a kind of advance- 
guard, they pursued their journey. 

“Are you Mr. Leslie?” asked Keith’s charge, 
presently, when he stopped at the gate of King- 
ston Basset. 


‘*Ob, dear no! Leslie is a very great man, 


| indeed ; he is enjoying the season up in London. 
is poor young creature | 


You will tnjare his housekeeper’s feelings for 
ever if you mistake me for him i” 

ei Why ’ ” 

“Because he is the ‘master!’ In 
word lie volumes of feudal devotion, 
only a friend of his down here upon a 
expedition.” 

“He ought to be here to entertain you.” 

“We are too Intimate to stand on cere- 
mony.” 

They were at the door now, and Mrs, Ward 


that one 
and T am 
sketching 


| received them with much amazement ; but she 


was too good-hearted not to be kind to the 
injured girl, and too fond of Keith not to do all 
ia ber power for her impromptu guest, She 
preesed refreshment upon her while the pony 
carriage was getting ready, and finally insisted on 
her carrying away a goodly basket of straw- 
berries, 

“What a nice old woman!” said Cara, when 
they were fairly on their way. 


“J am efrald you have hurt your foot, 





“She is the beau ideal of a faithful family 
servant, and they are very good things fn their 
way, I can assure you.” 

She smiled. 

“ You are speaking from experience ?” 

“No;” and his voice was almost stern, “I 
have no old retainers like Mrs, Ward and her 
husband, no grand old manor-house waiting -for 
me to return and beautify it,’ 

Cara looked at him curiously, 

“ Do you mean that you are a poor man?” 

He smiled. 

“Very poor indeed,” thinking of Caroline 
Trevelyan’s prudence ; “ butI havemy profession, 
and that makes up for a great deal.” 

They @rove ou in perfect silence until they 
reached Hoene Church, and turned into the 
single street of the little village. 

“Will you tell me where to stop, or shall I 
follow our faithful guide?” 

“It is the last house on this side—a little 
cottage smothered in ivy.” 

But when he saw the “house, he almost 
doubted, it was such a humble litile place. 

* And you live here?” 

" Yes,” said Cara, demurely ; “it is a little too 
large for us, but wedon’t mind that.” 

“Too large 1” 

“Yes, there are only us two, aunty and me. 
Won't you please come in and let us thank you 
properly for all your kindness ?” ‘ 

He called to a little boy who was passing to 
hold the horee, and then he lifted Cara down 
with tender care and carried her into the little 
front parlour, placing her on the sofa in the 
window. By this time a lacy had come to 
meet them, and to her he expiained the acci- 
dent. 

He felt more bewildered than ever; the aunt 
was as much a lady as the niece. She had that 
perfect ease of manner good breeding alone can 
give; but she was dressed in homely black, She 
wore & coarse suu-bonnet, and had evidently been 
in the garden gathering peas for to-morrow’s 
dinner. 

Oh, Cara!” 
child.” 

“Don's worry,” said the girl, with a wonder- 
fully sweet smile, ‘I’m really not worth it, 
aunty, and the pain’s not much to signify.” 

She sank back on the sofa as though overcome 
by it, even as she spoke, and Keith saw that his 
kindest course would be to leave them alone. So 
he took his leave, firat demanding permission to 
eall again and inquire how the injured foot wae 
progressing. 

Ac supper that night, he brought up the 
aubjecb of Woodbine Cottage, and Mrs, Ward 
told him she knew the owner well. She was a 
respectable lady enough, and well pleased to 
have secured such tenants as Mrs, Arnold and 
her niece. 

“Then they live here?” 

“They’re staying for some months, sir, I 
did hear that the young lady had lost her father, 
aud they came down here for her to get stronger 
before she went out as & governess; but that 
may be only hearsay. They're real ladies right 
enough, sir, though they're pretty poor.” 

It came into Keith’s head that of all the girls 
he had ever met, pretty, delicate Cara was the 
least fitted to earn her own living; he knew 
enough of the fashionable world to be sure her 
very beauty would be an obstacle. What mother 
would care to have an instructress whose charms 
would cast her own daughters so far in the shade 
and captivate, it might be, the heart of her son 
and heir, 

“ Poor little girl,” he thought, as the golden 
head rose up before him; “ you'll have a hard 
life, I'm afraid, and plenty of danger in your 
pathway, as bad or worse than those from 
which your brave old Leo defended you to- 
day.” 


she exclaimed, “my dear 





CHAPTER IV. 


For a few days Tord Bereafood kept care- 
fully away from Woodbine Oottege. He bad 
done with women, they were all fale and 
fickle. Why should he take an interest in 
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Mrs, Arnold's nieoo just because she had a 
aweet, childish face, and a pair of dark, wistful 


eyes ¢ 

Mn They are all alike,” he muttered, impatiently, 
as Cara’s image rose up before him, “she is 
not a whit better than the rest. In a year 
or two’s time she'll be as accomplished a flirt 
as Miss Trevelyan-—I beg her pardon—as Mrs. 
Edensor.””  _ 

Bub still the golden head rose up as a vision 
before him; still the slight childish figure 
stretched upon the grass, and guarded faithfully 
by {ts four-footed friend, haunted him. He 
argued it was positive rudeness nob to call, 
and inquire how Miss Arnold found herself 
after her accident; and eo, about a week after 
their first mee he appeared suddenly at the 
little gate of Woodbine Cottage, 

It was a hot July afternoon, the summer sun 
made walking weary work. The cottage door 
stood invitingly open and in the porch eat Cara 
herself, her golden head uncovered, a pretty trifle 
of needlework in ber hand, 

It seemed to Keith that her colour deepened 
as she saw him; he raised his hat and said 
courteously,— 

‘‘T have come to see how you and my friend 
Leo are after our adventures?” 

The girl smiled, 

" Leo is quite well,” 

* And Leo’s mistress | ” 

* Oh, I am getting on. 
the garden this morning.” 

Keith took a seat beneath the shade of the 
porch. Cara talked on with perfect ease, 

" How do you like Norfolk, Mr. Ford #” 

He started at hearing his assumed name from 
her lips as he answered, — 

“T am enchanted with it, I owe Leslie a 
thousand thanks for his invitation |” 

You told me you wore an artist”~-there was 
a etrange. hesitation in her voice—-" you said you 
painted pictures to sell,’’ 

*Yos,” he agreed, amused at this point- 
blank version of it. “I have adopted art as a 
profession. Are you going to commiserate me, 
Miss Arnold 1” 

‘No,’ and her dark eyes sparkled. “I only 
wanted to ask you something. We are almost 
strangers, perhaps f ought not to trouble you ; 
but you see, Mr. Ford, there are so few people 
here, aud no one among them all who understands 
painting thoroughly.” 

“Weare not strangers,” said Keith, quickly, 
“and you could not please me more than by 
asking me anything you like.” 

“T wanted you to look at my sketches, snd 
tell me whether I have any chance of earning a 
living by painting or giving drawing lessons.” 

Keith would have preferred any other re- 
quest to thie. How could she have had lessons 
in this out-of-the-way place? Her sketches 
might be promising, but they must be crude ; 
his verdict must be unfavourable, aud how hard 
it would be to give it with those clear eyes 
watching him ! 

“ Aunty has gone out,” said Cara, brightly, 
so if you will come into the drawing-room 
we will look at my portfolio; she never can 
bear to hear me taik of earning my own living, 
Aunty would like to shut me up io a glass- 
pee and never let me feel anything hard or pain- 
u. 2 

“T can quite believe it.” 

"“T have made a good many sketches since 
we came here,” continued Cara. “I have some 
idea of going up to London and showiag them 
to a dealer, bub it would help me so much to have 
a real candid opinion first.” 

He looked iato her eyes. 

You really mean it ?” 

“Yes! 1 hate half-measures, Mr, Ford. 
Promise me, before we open the portfolio, you 
will tell me just what you think. Don’t fancy I 
cau’b bear hard truths because lam a woman, I 
like people to speak out.” 

There was no mistaking her earnestness. Keith 
examined the sketches one by one, and then she 
turned to him, 

“ Weill” 

"You have a great deal of talent, Miss 
Arnold, and it has been carefully trained : but 


I walked twice round 





unless you made some lucky hit it would be 
yeare before you earned # livelihood as an 
artist,” 


“Thank you so much for speaking plainly. 
Well! the artistic part of me won't be good for 
avything. I must be less ambitious and think 
of something else,” 

Mrs. Arnold came in then, and both ladies 
invited Keith to stay and share their evening 
meal. Lord Beresford never forgot that tea- 
table, with its simple elegance ; the china bowl 
of great, cabbage roses, the old-fashioned cups and 
saucers, the home-made bread and butter. 

Cara put the subject of the sketches entirely 
aside, she seemed to have forgotten it, Keith 
gathered from her aunt’s conversation that 
they had lived a great deal abroad and ouly settled 
in Eogland upon the death of Cara’s father, 
The time swiftly ; Mre. Arnold was just 
the ideal of a hostess ; she knew how to make 
her guest feel thoroughly at home. Almost be- 
fore he knew it Keith had confided to her that 
his youth had been spent in the army; it 
was only when disappointed of a fortune he 
turned his thoughts to art, 

‘Were you very sorry?” asked Oara, gently. 

“I think so; it changed my whole life. The 
loss of money sometimes involves the loss of 
other things, Miss Arnold.” 

“Tt may come back!” said Cara, dreamily ; 
and then she went to the piano, and, sitting 
down, began to sing. 

Keith listened, entranced ; he loved music 
dearly, and he had never heard a sweeter voice. 
The girl sang simple old-world ballads, whose 
pathetic words touched his heart—songs of 
women’s love and men’s courage. 

“Then you believe in love?” he asked her 
when she had left the piano, and Mra, Arnold 
had vanished on hospitable thoughts intent, 

“Yes! Don’t you?” 

He shook his head. 

"Not in real life! There is sush a thing of 
course, but ft brings only misery to those who 
feel it.” 

**T thought love made everyone happy |” 

“ That idea has exploded long ago, Women 
want wealth and grandeur, fashion, and rank to 
make them happy. To obtain these they would 
gladly trample love under their feet,”’ 

“Not all,” said Cara, gravely. ‘‘There are 
plenty of good women left, Mr. Ford, only one 
doesn’t hear of them. You ought not to be so 
cynical |” 

“ To-night is not the time for cynical thoughts,” 
he admitted. ‘* Miss Arnold, I wish I could get 
you to do me a favour,” 

“ Why, that is what I said to you!” 

‘Ab! but my favour is more presumptuous, 
I waut to persuade you to ait to me for the 
picture I am painting. Let me have just a 
sketch of your face, and memory will serve for 
the rest |” 

Cara waseilent, Her beautiful eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, 

“Have I asked too much?” he inquired, 
gravely. “At least, do not be offended at my 
presumption.” 

“T am not in the least offended, only it 
seemed so strange anyone should care to paint 
my face,” 

Keith looked at her strangely, but he saw 
she was not seeking for a compliment. She 
meant just what she said. ‘ 

“I want to paint you as Ophelia,” he said, 
presently; ‘Ophelia as she was before her 
troubles began, May I have the sketch, Mise 
Arnold ?” 

“ Tf aunty does not mind.” 

The widow gave her consent. It was settled 
that the sittings should commence at once, and 
take place at Woodbine Cottage. Keith thanked 
Mrs. Arnold warmly, and then he went away, 
wondering what strange fate had sent those two 
cultivated gentlewomen to live in that humble 
cottage, 

When he was out of sight Mrs, Arnold put one 
arm fondly round Cara’s waist. 

“My dear,” she ssid, a little hesitatingly, 
“have I done wrong ” 

‘* No,” and the girl’s eyes were fixed in 
** We owe Mr, Ford a great deal for his Aa 








to me. If he fancies to paint my face in his 
picture he is weleome.” 

"“ He is quite a young man, Cara,” 

“Yes!” 

** Dear, don’b be vexed, but if he should get 
to care for you, seeing you here, he will think 
you as poor as himself; we could not think him 
presumptuous if he loved you and told you so.” 

** He will never love me. I think, aunty, he 
has done his loving long ago.” 

“But if he should,” persisted Mra, Arnold, 
“consider the diffarence in sour position,” 

“He will be immeasurable the richer of the 
two when I have restored all papa gave me to 
Lord Beresford.” 

* And you really mean it 1” 

“Oertainly ! I have never thought of anything 
else. I acm only waiting tili November,” 

* You'll be aa poor as a church mouse |” 

**T’m not afraid,” and she kissed her. “ We 
shall te very happy, aunty, if only you don’t 
scold me!” 

After that Mrs, Arnold eafd nothing more 
against the sittings for Ophelia. If Cara posi- 
tively insisted upon robbing herself for Lord 
Beresford’s benefit it might be as well for her 
to marry, even if her husband were only a young 
artist, 

Cara’s aunt was 2 wise woman; she never by 
word or glance hinted at her wishes, only sho 
made the lord welcome whenever he chose to 
come, and she let him have many opportunities 
for a téte--tcte with her beautiful niece. 

And Keith ? 

It dawned on hiza by degrees that Cara was 
quite different from the women among whom his 
life had been spent. 

He could not bear to think of her as out in the 
world dancing attendance upon the children of 
some purse-provd mun, and yet he never thought 
he was in love with her. 

August had come-—the cornfields were a rich 
golden brown, the wheat waa ready for the 
reaper’s sickle. 

Keith had begun to think he had pute very 
liberal construction on his friend's invitation, 
when walking home from Hoene one Saturday 
night he was met on the threshold by Mra, Ward 
with a radiant face, 

“ He’a come, sir—the master’s here!” 

Another moment and the two men were shaking 
hands, 

Lesiie’s greeting was hearty. Keith felt 
ashamed of himself for not being more glad to 
see his friend. 

“Well, old fellow, so I took you by surprise. 
How go things? aren't you getting tired of being 
buried alive in this humdrum village ?” 

“It's delightful,” said Keith, absently, “TI 
could live in Norfolk for ever.” 

Charles Leslic stared at him. 

“ Well, I've come down to try and entice you 
to go to Scotland with me for the grouse, There's 
some famous shooting on my uncle's moors, and 
8 gun heartily ab your service,” 

“ And you came all this way to ask me} Really, 
Leslie, you're & model friend!” 

"Well, not quite-—I've another errand.” 

“ Yes,” 

The master of Kingston Beeset hesitated. 

“ Hang it all, 1 feel quite nervous. I want you 
to support me atan approaching ceremony, You'll 
stand by me, Keith, | know }” 

“Then you've gone and done it.” 

“Ay! She counts thirty thousand pounds to 
her fortune, and waa one of the best riders in the 
Row.” 

“ And you're in love with her?” 

Leslie hesitated. 

“ We get on very well. Lady Gloerina’s a jolly 
girl—doesn’t expect any sentimental rubbish, or 
that sort of thing.” 

There rose wp before Keith the picture of a 
golden-haired girl, with liquid brown eyes, who 
had told him there was “ nothing in all the world 
like love.” The Lady Gloeriua evidently held a 
different opinion. 

“I hope you will be happy,” said Keith, 
absently. 

The other stared, : 

“ Oh, yes ; we shall do well enough. Kingeton 
Basset will be restored, and I daresay we shall 
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© to town for the season every year. But you} poor. it would be madness for Keith Beres- 
oft answered me, Keith. Will you be my | ford to marry her.” AGGRESSIVE PHYSICAL 
best man? The wedding’s to be almost imme- And yet it seemed to him that must be the HEALTH. 
diately.” climax. To look at the two and not perceive “fi 


“If you Iike a penniless earl, who's too poor 
even to use his own title.’ 

‘*T shall like it amazingly, and ao will Gloeriaa. 
Her sister Aurora is to be chief bridesmaid.” 

“Oh!” 

The two men looked at each other earnestly. 

“Jt would be the best thing in the world for 
you,” said Leslie, eagerly. “ Aurora's a fine girl, 
aud well dowered, Not so well as Gloerina, who 
inherits something from her godmother; yet 
etill a tidy fortune. She's heard your atory, 


eith, only it sounds like a romance, You'd | 


only have to go in and win.” 

Lord Beresford was silent. 

“ Atany rate, you will come to the wedding. 
I should think you were afraid of falling a victii 
to Aurora’s charms if you refused me.” 

Keith consented. He heard Charles Leslie 
arrauge that they should return to London to- 
gether the end of the following week, and then 
he wondered what Cara would say to his depar- 
ture. Would it make the least difference to her 
happinese. 

They spent very pleasant evening. Leslie 
was too full of his own future to make many 
allusions to his friend’s chances with the Lady 
Aurora; besides, he was a cautious match- 
meker, and.saw that too much anxiety might 
defeat his own object. 

“What do you do on Sundays!” he asked, 
abruptly, the next morning as they sat at break- 
fast. “ Do you continue your artistic aspirations 
even on the Sabbath, Keith?” 

Lord Beresford laughed. 

“No! I face the population at church in the 
morning, and afterwards I smoke and stroll about 
the grounds.” 

“Not a bad programme ! 
day.” 

‘I’m afraid I can't,” said Keich, with more 
constraint than the other had ever seen in his 
manner. “I'm very sorry, Leslie; but you see 
I didn’t expect you, and ao I've made an engage- 
meént for this afternoon.” 

Leslie stared. 

“ An engagement here in the wilda {"” 

" Yes, I am going out to tea. I shall be back 
in beaps of time for your eight o'clock dinner,” 

‘**} should not have thought there was a house 
in the neighbourhood fashionable enough to have 
afternoon tea. Put it off, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘I'm afraid I can’t.” 

“Then take we with you. 
a solitary afternoon in 
cestors,’ 

Ib was choice of evils, Keith had not, the 
lightest wish to introduces Mr, Leslie to the 
Arnolds, but he could hardly refuse his company ; 
s0 the two set off soon after lunch, and strelled 
through the pleasant Norfolk lanes to Woodbine 
Cottage, 

“You don’t mean your friends live here: 
said Leslie, as they came in sight of the humble 
dwelling. “Really, Keith, I shouldn't have 
thought you’d have taken up with the village 
rustiva 

“‘ My frienda are ladies.” said Lord Beresford, 
with great displeasure. ‘‘I did not force them 
on your notice, Charley.” 

Leslie looked at him with au odd smile, 


Is there a Miss Arnold } 


” 


We'll follow it to- 


I don’t feel up to 
the halls of my an- 


9” 


* Yes, 


Chen I think I understand your reluctance 
to ray plan for your domestic felicity. My dear 
fellow, it would be madness. You musn’t marry 
a village maid.” 

“T have no Intention.’ 

Mrs. Arnold received the visitors with her 
usual ease, Even Charles Leslie could find no 
fault with her manuer, but to his mind that only 
increased his friend’s peril. One glance at 
Cara's face, at the deepening blushes as she 
hook hands with tke artist, and the master of 


Kingston Basset understood the romance of 

which the chief actors were yet unconscious. 
‘She is the loveliest creature I ever saw,” 

thought Leslie ; “but she is evidently fearfully 





| 


| Cara, I will be frank with you. 





their secret was impossible. 

* Are you going to make 9 long stay in Nor- 
folk, Mr, Leslie?” asked his hostess, 

“No, madame; I have only come in search of 
my friend. I want his assistance.” 

“In other words,” put in Keith, smiling, 
“he is going to be married, and wants me to 
support him on the occasion, I shall be very 
sorry to leave Norfolk.” 

“Then you will not return" said Cara, slowly, 
her eyes cast on the ground, 

“Oh, no! Charles is going to turn in the 
workpeople to make ready for his bride, I shsll 


| spend the winter in London.” 


After tea they went into the garden, and as 
was natural, Keith found himself at Cara’s side, 

“Do you kuow, Miss Arnold, this has been the 
happiest summer of my life }” 

“To has been very pleasant,” picking a flower 
to pieces idly, ‘‘ but itis almoat ended.” 

Keith looked into her faces. 

“Cara, sha'l you be sorry to lose me?” 

She hesitated. 

“ Darling,” he ssid, fondly, “don’t you know 
all you are to me. I think I have loved you 
ever since our firat meeting, Cara. Will you let 
me try and teach you to love me back again ?” 

The girl was silent, only the sweet face wa 
cast down ; the dark eyes could not meet his 
owl, ‘ 

‘ Are you afraid of being a poor man's wife, 
dear? You need not be, I will take care that 
poverty shall never press hardly on my darling.” 

“T am not afraid,” she whispered, “if only 
you are sure you love me.” 

“T love you better than life,” he answered. 
Long ago, it 
seems to me, before I had ever seen your face, I 
loved someone else ; but my darling, if I cannot 
offer you the first impetuous passion of my 
youth, I can give you the devotion of my man- 
hood, dear. Won’t you look up and tell me you 
will trust yourself to me?” 

But her eyes were full of tears. 

" Are you quite sure?” she whispered. ‘Sure 
that your heart will nob wander back to her— 
your Grat love?” 

‘Tam quite sure; she deceived me crueily. 
Her heart was never mine; before I ever raw 
your face, dear, her wedding bells had rung.” 

“te Ah he 

“Then I may have my darling { Tell me, Cara, 
do you think you can ever learn to love me?” 

“J don’t think it will be dificult,” she mur- 
mured, shyly. “ Mr. Ford, | have nearly learned 
my lesson.” 

“Not ‘Mr. Ford,’ 
Gear !"’ 

‘I do not even know it!” 

He was going to tell it her; his hand was still 
clasping hers, when Charlea I.eslie came up to 
them ; he guessed what had happened. 

“Mrs. Arnold is asking for you, Keith,” he 
said, quickly; then to Cara, “‘ your aunt pro- 


Call nie by my name, 


| mised you would show me the fernery you have 


made,” 

Keith had no alternative but to return 
house, 
silence, 

Miss Arnold, may I speak plainly to you?” 

**T don’t underetaad !”’ but she was shivering. 

“T have known Keith, man and boy, for over 
twenty years. | love him dearly. Will you 
listen to me for hie sake {”’ 

** Yes; I would do anything for him |” 

She looked so beautiful as she stood there in 
her white dress, the sun turning her hair to a 
golden glory, that Leslie quite understood his 
friend's infatuation. 

“ Keith loves you,” he said, simply ; “in a few 
days he will ask you to be his wife, perhaps he 
has done so already !” 

** And if he has?” 

“You must refuse him—if you love him, 
Miss Arnold, you will be generous and give him 
ook your marriage would only bring misery to 
both !’ 


the 


Leslie and Cara walked on in perfect 


(Continued on page 381.) 





Some people make it a particular rule to give 
their positive opinions on subjects they know no- 
thing about and so cannot justly judge, How 
ehould a sturdy, brawny-fisted masa of bone and 
muscle who was never in a sick-room in his life 
know all about the proper treatmentof a patient ? 
And still nine-tenths of these considerate people 
improve tleir opportunities to air their inconsis- 
tent ignorance and conviace all their reasoning 
— that their own good health is purely pby- 
sica 

The person who doesn’t remember an ache or 
pata in the link of years strung out. behind him 
is usually an inveterate bore to the less favoured 
ones who are unfortunate enough to know him ; 
he knows just how su invalid should ccnduct 
himeelf, how he should make up his mind to get 
well, make himself beliove that he is, eat heartily, 
bounce about the house like a skipper in a cheese, 
&c; that he thinks so is all sufficient. 

Periodical melancholy fits, medicines, moans, 
and all evidencesof suffering, he deems super- 
fiuities and proof positive of the person’s inferior. 
ity to himself in purely an intellectual sense. He 
cannot detect the coarseness of bis own ignoble 
principles, or his gigantic selfishness, as ehown by 
his predictions, aud medical prescriptions, his 
want of consideration for aught but hie own 
convenience. A conscienceless brute, he goes 
around muttering incoherently or grumbling of 
disagreeable company, laziness, stupidity and the 
like, while he lavishes any amount of sympathy 
upon his poor, abused self, 

If ouly people had a due allowance of sense 
their health would be like that of their critic, we 
are expected to believe. He is full of complaint 
st all times, yet he boasts of perfection in mind 
and body. To his reasoning a sick is an 
abomination ; the presence of one is s gross in- 
sult to his royal dignity, and if the offender isa 
household companion, the pale face, sunken eyes, 
spiritless movements, and all the mute attendants, 
make of him a martyr, deserving the constant 
condolence of the community. 

The gruff, self-important man, with a delicate 
wife and a few servants to attend his many wants, 
storms around the house, puffiug like a locomo- 
tive after a hard run, and biowing like a cyclone 
with no leas degree of destructiveness, though he 
may spare his furniture in mercy to his pocket, 
He can control his wrath when he sees that the 
missiles he is about to hurl at his enemies are 
liable to bounce back and strike himself on their 
return. But the sense of self-security is av instinct 
always, however, strongly marked in the crue! 
depredator who acts under temporary fits of in- 
sanity~-the word insanity need not be applied to 
his condition until the law takes hold of him, and 
it snugly fits the convenience of the case ia 
hand, 

People say, let the sick euffer without lament- 
ing. How very generoue |! Moderate illness, they 
say, should be borne with a gentle cheerfulness, 
so a8 to impose nosurrounding gloom. What re- 
markable kindness to bear this placard upon their 
vieages for the benefit of the sufferer! How con- 
siderate of their own comfort, while cutting bits 
of speech are ever mixed in for the general eff.ct ! 
This is indeed practical charity. The meaning, 
in a nutshell, is, “ While you are sick we're ab3o- 
lutely no use for you; bear that in mind.” 
Invalids should betake themselves to the most 
remote corner of the attic or cellar, and there 
stifle their prayers for the return of health in fear, 
of disturbing the merry-making of the house- 
hold, 

There is seldom any credit given, but it is my 
opinion that the sufferer ususily grumbles less 
than do those shallow-souled creatures who are 
ever awake to frolic and sport, and bas, too, more 
regard for the feelings of those in his company, 
either ia word or deed. 

I have visited families where the invalid was 
the only one about the premises expected to be 
amiable, unless an outsider were present, and the 
constant suffering of months and years actually 
made ‘‘the burden of them all” the moat 
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patient and agreeable one at all times, The 
craving of health and youth must be gratified, 
and so gaiety must be indulged in av any cost to 
their associates, 

We hear drumming upon tired pianos, loud 
singing, boisterous laughter, romping and riot 
as of a pandemonium, when the one under the 
same roof suffering with an attack of nervous 
headache is never thought of for a moment, If 
that is charity, I’m sure no one subject to that 
form of indisposition will ever be convinced of 
the truth of it, If the one subject to hysteria 
and neuraigia is not deserving of mercy as to 
sight and sound, then no person is, 

We eee some families, in which there is one 
whose days are numbered, contribute liberally to 
the noisy demonstrations by which Bank Holi- 
days are often accompanied. On these kolidaye 
the male portion of such families doesn’t want to 
be behind the times; he wants as much as, possi- 
ble of his enjoyment to be heard by his friends 
at home, to arsure his share of importance ; he 
wants to show his enthusiasm and his sense of 
freedom from restraint; he joins the throng 
head and hewia, never stopping to count the cost, 
and takes active part in the formalities which 
should be carried on, if seusibly and humanely 
conducted far away from the city’s thorough- 
fares, 

1 dislike to acknowledge that I could wish any 
one harm ; and I could not unless the ill had con- 
cealed it in a blessing for such persons and those 
who have to contend with them, ‘Sut if people 
whose healthfulness makes them intolerably eg- 
gressive to less fortunate ones could, in answer to 
my prayer have just one short but severe spell of 
iflness, cne that would rack their heads until 
they believed them taking a course in a threshing 
machine, there would be a beneficial result, If 
they had a spark of humanity within them, they 
would then be touched to demonstrate more con- 
sideration for those who suffer pain in their sight 
and bearing than is now generally practised. 
After all, we need not be charitable—it would 
be absurd to ask for what there is so very 
little of in human nature ; we only perform our 
duty when we are a trifle partial in our treatment 
of the eick. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
‘‘ He is not dead, is he?” gasped the girl at 


“Dead! No! Not he!” returned Gerald 
with a confidence he was far from feeling, as he 
proceeded to raise the old man in hia arms, loosen 
bis collar, and chafe his hands; “ He will be all 
right presently ; he has only had a pretty severe 
squeezing. Here, fan him with something—any- 
thivg, and he will soon come round,” and thanks 
to their exertions he did. 

- He opened his eyes—sat up—stood up, and 
drew a long deep breath. 

“Are you hurt, grandfather?” was her eeger 
question. 

‘‘ No-o—not much,” looking about with wonder- 
ful alertness, “Ah! the scoundrels they have 
robbed me!” feeling his pockets, as he lent 
limply against the wali; ‘my watch is gone— 
my pocket book! Well, that ruffian would 
have had my left as well, only for you, youn 
man, You seem hurt yourself,” observing Gerald 
en handkerchief to his head, ‘Are you?” 

“ Nothing—-nothing to s ofa cut of a 
stick that’s a fy ™ a 

‘Ah! a mere trifle one would think. Well! 
all the breath has been knocked out of my body, 
and I1—I—feel, I feel as if I was going to faint, 
but I won’t 1” 

‘' Lean ou we, sir,” enid Gerald, “ and sit down 
on this mound here. We must get you home as 
soon as possible, Shall I run to the end of the 
lane and whistle for a cab?” 

_“No! no! don’t leave uy alone!” cried the 
girl, excitedly. ' Please stay here |” 
“T think 1 could hobble along with your arm, 


la 


young man ; at any rate, as far asthe road, Here, 
then, let me Jean on you!” and thus supported 
between the two young people, the old gentleman 
tottered slowly back to the public thoroughfare. 

A passing four-wheeler responded to their 
signals, and Gerald had the satisfaction of seeing 
the pair eafely disposed of at last. 

“ You will come home with us, of course {” 

* Get in—get in!” urged the stranger, peevishly, 
“Tm not fit to be left with this child ; and—and 
I. want to know to whom I am indebted for such 
timely assistance |” 

** But, grandpapa!” interposed the girl in a 
timid voice, “perhaps this gentleman is going 
somewhere elee—it may be taking him away from 
home | ” 

“Nob eat all!” replied Gerald, politely. ‘ If 
I can be of the slightest further use I shall be 
only too happy to accompany you.” 

“OF course you can! Get in—get in} ‘Tell 
him to drive to Brackenbury Square, and to go 
as hard as he can—number nine !” 

In another moment Gerald and his two stranger 
companions had started for their destination, at 
the cabby’s best pace, 

Tn about twenty minutes they had all alighted 
at the door of a large, handsome, gloomy-looking 
house, evidently the abode of people of greav 
wealth, 

A grave footraan, conscious of his splendid 
figure, ushered the party into a lofty hall, and 
from thence the old gentleman, with the air of a 
proprietor, led the way into a large library, dimly 
lit by shaded Jamps. 

“ Here Griffiths, eend Mrs. Jacobs to me at once, 
and bring me some brandy,” said he, casting him- 
self into a chair, and now for the first time 
Gerald saw him plainly, He was a short, square 
built man, with cast-iron features, so rigid and 
set was their expression, grizzly grey hair, and 
small ditto whiskers ; his mouth was slightly in- 
dented, and gave to his face an expression of re- 
solution that bordered on ferocity, and he turned 

on his deliverer a pair of eyes, so searching and so 
keen that they positively looked as if they had 
never been shut. His ecrutiny was diverted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Jacobs, who was evidently 
the housekeeper, and in a few ‘corse sentences she 
was mistress of all particulars of their late adven- 
ture, and gave vent to her horror and surpriee in 
a series of shrill exclamations, that became gradu- 
ally more crescendo as she tock hoticz of Ina’s 
battered appearance, her master’s rifled pockets, 
from one of which the remains of his watch- 
chain still dangled, and the stranger’s handker- 
chief stained with blood, Gerald's eyes had 
strayed to the young lady long ere this, and he 
could not refrain from feeling somewhat dis- 
appointed when he discovered that she was very 
young, awkward, and very baby-looking, and very 
plain. She appeared to be about fifteen or sixteen, 
her figure was slender without grace, her features 
sharpened and irregular, her complexion pale. 
The only redeeming point in her favour wasa 
pair of splendid startled-looking cark grey eyee. 

Revived by a glass of strong brandy and 
soda water, Gerald’s host became very communi- 
cative, and, having despatched his grand. daughter 
along with Mra. Jacobs, he sent for some rare 
old Madeira for Gerald’s special benefit, and bade 
him “ Draw up to the fire, and make himself at 
home.” 

He was evidently favourably impressed by our 
hero’s appearance, for he glanced approvingly 
towards him, from time to time, as, having re- 
moved his overcoat, he drew up to the hearth 
in a luxurious arm-chair, vis-2 vis to his host, 
who told him how it happened he had been 
abroad so far a-field and so late. He had been 
ordered walking exercise by his doctor, who said 
he was leading far too sedentary a life ; and his 
granddaughter, who had only recent!y returned 
home from a convent in Paris, urged him to take 
her out these fine moonlight evenings, and he 
had done so for the last few days. He was 
occupied all morning and afternoon, and che had 
no companion of her own age, or avy one to take 
her about, so it was a treat to both parties, 

“Has she no sisters—no cousins, or—or— 
mother ?” asked Gerald. 

* No—no onein the world but me,” returned 








altogether to myself, I like my own company. 
and now, young gentleman, | will no longer 
pata sea ; but, before you go, I went you to do 
(wo thinga--tell me your name, and promise to 
come and dine with me to-morrow.” 

“T accept your invitation with pleasure,” caid 
Gerald, rising. Anything was better than 
another dinner at The Mephistopheles,” ‘ My 
name is Gerald Le Marchant,” 

“ Gerald Le Marchant!” repeated hia com- 
panion, leaning his bands on the arms of his 
chair, and half rising ; “Le Marchant! Not any 
relation to Sic Richard?” 

“ His son, bis only son,” 

This answer evidently was totaily unexpected. 
Its recipient sank back iu his chair as if he bad 
been stunned, and gazed incredulously at his 
companion for some seconds, 

“You do not resemble him in the least,” he 
said, at length. 

“No, I believe not. You know him, then?” 

* Know him ! ay, I do, well /” returned the o'd 
man, with such extraordinary emphasis, that 
Gerald, in his turn, gezed at him in amaze- 
ment, 

“T need not tell you who 7am; you will know 
eoon enough. Meanwhile, I «hall depend upon 
your promise for to-morrow, dinner at half-past 
seven sharp, My thanks to you I shall offer not 
in words, but in deeds,’ and with this enigmatical 
promise, Gerald took his departure. He was 
rather pleased on the whole with his adventure 
as he sprang into a bansom and was whirled 
away from the door, 

. - a * 

Sir Richard Le Marchant was not an early riser. 
He had his coffee, his correspondence, and his 
cigar in bed, and about one o'clock made his 
first public appearance, As far as his laundress 
aud tailor were concerned, they left nothing to be 
desired, and he himself had evidently expended 
no little time and thought on his toilet which 
was completed by a very delicate but subdued 
morning button-hole, 

Gerald hed been up and afoot hours previously, 
and now played the mere part o! !ooker-on at his 
father’s appetising little meal, He gave a short 
sketch of his adventure of the previous evening, 
which seemed to amuse his parent amazingly. 

“ And you don’s know who they were, eh?” 

‘No, have not the ghost of an idea.” 

“But you went home with them, you fay, 
“Where do they live--what sort of house, eh ¢”’ 

“ Very fine, as far as { could judge.” 

“ Looked like money.” 

“Yes, heaps of money!” answered Gerald, 
emphatically, 

“Gad ! ten to one she’s an heiresa—the girl : 
follow her up, my boy, follow her up! your 
fortune is made,” 

“Not I!" said Gerald, taking up a paper, 
“she is nothing but a raw schoolgirl, who hae 
ouly just left off dollé, I should say, And as 
to money, whenever I marry I will choose my 
wife for her face and not for her fortune.” 





“The more fool you!” retorted his father, 
deftly decapitating an egg. 
| “Every woman's face comes to the same 
| thing when you have eat opposite to it for a 
| twelvemonth—you get sick of it--whereas her 
fortune has charms of which you xever tire ! 
You see, I have beon married myself; [ know 
all about it, To merry for love or for beauty 
is the deuce! However, all that sort of thing 
has gone out now-—-gone with the last genera- 
tion. Matrimony is a mere question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence in these days, 
So much birth—so much; a titlhe—so much ! 
You, Gerald, with your good looks, and your 
good blood, ought to fetch at least six theu- 
sand pounds a-year, You would be a fool to let 
yourself go for less! ’’ 

“T should be ten times a greater fool if i 
married any woman for her money, or if for 








yeara, I thought of marrying at ail/” said 
Gerald, rising and looking at his watch, * I'm: 
going to the Aquariuw. I suppose I'll see you 
at the club by-and-by $” 

“To tell the truth, my dear boy, I have anu 
engagement to dine with some friends at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ an old promise, We start 





the old man, “and I live an isolated life—I live 


early, Drive down, you know, so—ah! [ 
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go to town for the season every year. But you) poor. It would be madness for Keith Beres- 
haven't answered me, Keith. Will you be my | ford to marry her,” AGGRESSIVE PHYSICAL 
best man? The wedding’s to be almost imma- And yet it seemed to him that must be the HEALTH. 
diately.” climax. To look at the two and not perceive 
their secret was impossible. ae 


“If you like a penniless earl, who's too poor 
even to use his own bitle.’ 

‘*] shall like it amazingly, and go will Gloeriua. 
Her sister Aurors is to be chief bridesmaid.” 

“Oh!” 

The two men looked at each other earnestly. 

“Jb would be the best thing in the world for 
you,” said Leslie, eagerly. ‘ Aurora's a fine girl 
aud well dowered. Notso well as Gloerina, who 
inherits something from her godmother; yet 
etill a tidy fortune. She's heard your atory, 

<eith, only it sounds like a romance, 
ouly have to go in and win.” 

Lord Beresford was silent. 

“ Atany rate, you will come to the wedding. 
I should think you were afraid of falling a victia 
to Aurora’s charms if you refused me.” 

Keith consented. He heard Charles Leslie 
arrange that they should return to London to- 
gether the end of the following week, and then 
he wondered what Cara would say to his depar- 
ture. Would it make the least difference to her 
happiness. 

They spent » very pleasant evening. Leslie 
was too full of his own future to make many 
allusions to his friend’s chances with the Lady 
Aurora; besides, he was a cautious match- 
maker, and. saw that too much anxiety might 
defeat his own object. 

“What do you do on Sundays!” he asked, 
abruptly, the next morning as they sat at break- 
fast. “ Do you continue your artistic aspirations 
even on the Sabbath, Keith?” 

Lord Beresford laughed. 

“No! I face the population ab church in the 
morning, and afterwards I smoke and stroll about 
the grounds.” 

“Not a bad programme ! 
day.’ 

‘i'm afraid I can't,” said Keich, with more 
constraint than the other had ever seen in hia 
manner. “I'm very sorry, Leslie; but you see 
I didn’t expect you, and ao I've made an engage- 
ment for this afternoon.” 

Leslie stared. 

“ An engagement here in the wilda {” 

“ Yes, 1 am going out to tea. I shall be back 
in beaps of time for your eight o’clock dinner,” 

**) should not have thought there was a house 
in the neighbourhood fashionable enough to have 
afternoon tea. Put it off, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘I'm afraid I can’t.” 

“Then take we with you. I don’t feal up to 
a solitary afternoon in the halls of my an- 
cestors,’ 

Ib was choice of evils. Keith had not, the 
elightest wish to introduces Mr, Leslie to the 
Arnolds, but he could hardly refuse his company ; 
so the two set off soon after lunch, and strolled 
through the pleasant Norfolk lanes to Woodbine 
Cottage. 

“You don’t mean your friends live here?” 
said Leslie, as they came in sight of the humble 
dwelling. ‘Really, Keith, I shouldn't have 
thovght you’d have taken up with the village 
rustica 

“My friends are ladies,” said Lord Beresford, 
with great displeasure. ‘“‘I did not force them 
on your notice, Charley.” 

Leslie looked at him with au odd smile, 

‘Ts there a Miss Arnold {” 

ait fe 
Chen Ithiok I understand your reluctance 
to my plan for your domestic felicity. My dear 
fellow, it would be madness, You musn’t marry 
a village maid.” 

“T have no Intention. 

Mrs, Arnold received the visitors with her 
usual ease. Even Charles Leslie could find no 
fault with her manuer, but to his mind that only 
increased his friend’s peril, One glance at 
Cara's face, at the deepening blushes as she 

hook hands with tke artist, and the master of 
Kingston Basset understood the romance of 
which the chief actors were yet unconscious. 

‘She is the loveliest creature I ever saw,” 
thought Leslie ; ‘but she is evidently fearfully 


We'll follow it to- 


» 


You'd | 








“ Are you going to make a long stay in Nor- 
folk, Mr, Leslie?” asked his hostess. 

“No, madame; I have only come in search of 
my friend. I want his assistance.” 

“In other words,” put in Keith, swiling, 
“he is going to be married, and wants me to 
aupport him on the occasion, I shall be very 
sorry to leave Norfolk,” 

“Then you will not return {” said Cara, slowly, 
her eyes cast on the ground, 

“Oh, no! Charles is going to turn in the 
workpeople to make ready for his bride, I shall 
spend the winter in London.” 

After tea they went into the garden, and as 
was natural, Keith found hiaiself at Cara’s side. 

“Do you kuow, Miss Arnold, this has been the 
happiest summer of my life ?” 

“Tb has been very pleasant,” picking a flower 
to pieces idly, ‘‘ but itis almoab ended.” 

Keith looked into her face. 

“Cara, sba'l you be sorry to lose me?” 

She hesitated. 

“ Darling,” he ssid, fondly, “don’t you know 
all you are to me. I think I have loved you 
ever since our firat meeting, Cara. Will you let 
me try and teach you to love me back again?” 

The girl was silent, only the sweet face wa 
cast down ; the dark eyes could not meet his 
owl, ¢ 

‘ Are you afraid of being a poor man's wife, 
dear? You need not be, I will take care that 
poverty shall never press hardly on my darling.” 

“TI am not afraid,” she whispered, “if only 
you are sure you love me,” 

“TI love you better than life,” he answered. 
“ Cara, I will be frank with you. Long ago, it 


| seems to me, before I had ever seen your face, I 


loved someone else ; but my darling, if I cannot 


| offer you the first impetuous passion of my 


youth, I can give you the devotion of my man- 
hood, dear. Won’t you look up and tell me you 
will trust yourself to me?” 

But her eyes were full of tears. 

" Are you quite sure?” she whispered. ‘Sure 
that your heart will not wander back to her— 
your frst love?” 

‘Tam quite sure; she deceived me cruelly, 
Her heart was never mine; before I ever saw 
your face, dear, her wedding bells had rung.” 

“Ah!” 


“Then I may have my darling! Tell me, Cara, 
do you think you can ever learn to love me? 

“JT don't think it will be dificult,” she mur- 
mured, shyly. “ Mr. Ford, 1 have nearly learned 
my lesson.” 

“Not ‘Mr. Ford,’ 
dear !"” 

‘I do not even know it!” . 

He was going to tell it her; his hand was still 
clasping hers, when Charles Ieslie came up to 
them ; he guessed what had happened. 

“Mrs. Arnold is asking for you, Keith,” he 
said, quickly; then to Cara, “your aunt pro- 


Call nie by my name, 


| mised you would show me the fernery you have 


made,” 

Keith had no alternative but to return t 
house, 
silence, 

" Miss Arnold, may I speak plainly to you?” 

*T don’t underetaad !”’ but she was shivering. 

“T have known Keith, man and boy, for over 
twenty years, I love him dearly. Will you 
listen to me for hie sake {”’ 

** Yes; I would do anything for him |” 

She looked so beautiful as she etood there in 
her white dress, the sun turning her hair to « 


the 
Leslie and Cara walked on in perfect 


golden glory, that Leslie quite understood his | 


friend's infatuation. 

“ Keith loves you,” he said, simply ; “in a few 
days he will ask you to be his wife, perhaps he 
has done so already!” 

** And if he has?” 

“You must refuse him-—-if you love him, 
Miss Arnold, you will be generous and give him 
up; your marriage would only bring misery to 


| both I” 


i 


(Continued on page 381.) 








Some people make ft a particular rule to give 
their positive opinions on subjects they know no- 
thing about avd so cannot justly judge. How 
should a sturdy, brawny-fisted masa of bone and 
muscle who was never in a sick-room in his life 
know all about the proper treatment of a patient 
And still nine-tenths of these considerate people 
improve their opportunities to air their inconsis- 
tent ignorance and conviace all their reasoning 
hearers that their own good health is purely pby- 
sical, 

The person who doesn’t remember an ache or 
pain in the link of years strung out behind him 
is usually an inveterate bore to the less favoured 
ones who are unfortunate enough to know him ; 
he knows just how su invalid should ccnduct 
himeelf, how he should make up his mind to get 
well, make hiraself beliove that he is, eat heartily, 
bounce about the house like a ekipper in a cheese, 
&c; that he thinks so is all sufficient. 

Periodical melancholy fita, medicines, moans, 
and all evidences of suffering, he deems super- 
fiuities and proof positive of the person's inferior. 
ity to himself in purely an intellectual sense, He 
caunot detect the coarseness of bis own ignoble 
principles, or his gigantic selfishness, as chown by 
his predictions, aud medical prescriptions, bis 
want of consideration for aught but hie own 
convenience. A conscienceless brute, he goes 
around muttering incoherently or grumbling of 
disagreeable company, laziness, stupidity and the 
like, while he lavishes any amount of sympathy 
upon his poor, abused self, 

If only people had a due allowance of sense 
their health would be like that of their critic, we 
are expected to believe. He is full of complaint 
st all times, yet he boasta of perfection in mind 
and body. To his reasoning a sick m is an 
abomination ; the presence of one is s gross in- 
sult to his royal dignity, and if the offender ia a 
household companion, the pale face, sunken e 
spiritless movements, and all the mute attendants, 
make of him a martyr, deserving the constant 
condolence of the community. 

The gruff, self-important man, with a delicate 
wife and a few servants to attend his many wants, 
storms around the house, puffing like a locomo- 
tive after a bard run, and biowing like a cyclone 
with no less degree of destructiveness, though he 
may spare his furniture in mercy to his pocket, 
He can control his wrath when he sees that the 
missiles he ia about to hurl at his enemies are 
liable to bounce back and strike himself on their 
return. But the sense of self-security is an instinct 
always, however, strongly marked in the cruel 
depredator who acts under temporary fits of in- 
sanity-—-the word insanity need not be applied to 
his condition until the law takes hold of him, and 
it snugly fits the convenience of the case ia 
hand, 

People say, let the sick suffer without lament- 
ing. How very generoue ! Moderate illness, they 
say, should be borne with a gentle cheerfulness, 
so a8 to impose nosurrounding gloom. What re- 
markable kindness to bear this placard upon their 
visages for the benefit of the sufferer! How con- 
siderate of their own comfort, while cutting bits 
of speech are ever mixed in for the general effuct ! 
This is indeed practical charity. The meaning, 
in a nutshell, is, “ While you are sick we're ab3o- 
lutely no use for you; bear that in mind.” 
Invatids should betake themselves to the most 
remote corner of the attic or cellar, and there 
stifle their prayers for the return of health in fear, 
of disturbing the merry-making of the house- 
hold, 

There is seldom any credit given, but it is my 
opinion that the sufferer ususlly grumbles less 
than do those shallow-souled creatures who are 
ever awake to frolic and sport, and bas, too, more 
regard for the feelings of those in his company, 
either in word or deed. 

I have visited families where the invalid was 
the only one about the premises expected to be 
amiable, unless an outsider were present, and the 
constant suffering of months and years actually 
made ‘‘the burden of them all” the most 
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patient and agreeable one at all times, The 
craving of health and youth must be gratified, 
and so gaiety must be indulged in a: any cost to 
their associates, 

We hear drumming upon tired pianos, loud 
singing, boisterous laughter, romping and riot 
as of a pandemonium, when the one under the 
same roof suffering with an attack of nervous 
headache is never thought of for a moment, If 
that is charity, I’m sure no one subject to that 
form of indisposition will ever be convinced of 
the truth of it, If the one subject to hysteria 
and neuraigia is not deserving of mercy as to 
sight and sound, then no person is, 

We see some families, in which there is one 
whose days are numbered, contribute liberally to 
the noisy demonstrations by which Bank Holi- 
days are often accompanied, On these kolidaye 
the male portion of such families doesn’t want to 
be bebind the times ; he wants as much as. te 
ble of his enjoyment to be heard by his friends 
at home, to assure his share of importance ; he 
wants to show his enthusiasm and his sense of 
freedom from restraint; he joins the throng 
head and heeia, never stopping to count the cost, 
and takes active part in the formalities which 
should be carried on, if seusibly and humanely 
conducted far away from the city’s thorough- 
fares, 

I dislike to acknowledge that I could wish any 
one harm ; and I could not unless the ill had con- 
cealed it in a blessing for such persons and those 
who have to contend with them. ‘But if people 
whose healthfulnoess makes them intolerably ag- 
gressive to less fortunate ones could, in answer to 
my prayer have just one short but severe spell of 
illness, cne that would rack their heads until 
they believed them taking a course in a threshing 
machine, there would be a beneficial result, If 
they had a spark of humanity within them, they 
would then be touched to demonstrate more con- 
sideration for those who suffer pain in their sight 
and bearing than is now generally practised. 
After all, we need not be charitable—it would 
be absurd to ask for what there is so very 
little of in human nature ; we only perform our 
duty when we are a trifle partial in our treatment 
of the sick. 
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CHAPTER Itt. 
m ‘‘ He is not dead, is he?” gasped the girl at 


“Dead! No! Not he!” returned Gerald 
with a confidence he was far from feeling, as he 
proceeded to raise the old man in bia arms, loosen 
bis collar, and chafe his hands, ‘ He will be all 
right presently ; he has only had a pretty cevere 
squeezing, Here, fan him with something—any- 
thivg, and he will soon come round,” and thanks 
to their exertions he did. 

He opened his eyes—tat up—stood up, and 
drew a long deep breath. 

“Are you hurt, grandfather {” was her eeger 
question, 

‘‘ No-o—not much,” looking about with wonder- 
ful alertness, “Ah! the scoundrels they have 
robbed me!” feeling his pockets, as he lent 
limply against the wall; ‘my watch is gone— 
my pocket book! Well, that ruffian would 
have had my left as well, only for you, youn 
man. You seem hurt yourself,” observing 
— = baccnwiet engl to his head, “Are you?” 

“ Nothing—no to s of—a cut of a 
stick that’s ail 1” Ki 

“Ab! a mere trifle one would think. Well! 
all the breath has been knocked out of my body, 
and I—I—~feel, I feel as if I was going to faint, 
but I won’t |” 

“ Lean on we, sir,” said Gerald, “ and sit down 
on this mound here. We must get you home as 
soon as possible, Shall I run to the end of the 
lame and whistle for a cab?” 

“No! no! don’t leave us alone 1” cried the 
girl, excitedly, ‘' Please stay here |” 

“T think 1 could hobble along with your arm, 


young man ; at any rate, as far adthe road, Here, 
then, let me Jean on you!” and thus supported 
between the two young people, the old gentleman 
tottered slowly back to the public thoroughfare. 

A possing four-wheeler responded to their 
signale, and Gerald had the satisfaction of seeing 
the pair cafely disposed of at last. 

“You will come home with us, of course }” 

* Get in—get in!” urged the stranger, peevishly. 
“Tm not fit to be left with this child ; and—and 
I want to know to whom I am indebted for such 
timely assistance |” 

** But, grandpapa!” interposed the girl in a 
timid voice, “perhaps this gentleman is going 
somewhere else—it may be taking him away from 
home!” 

“Nod at all!” replied Gerald, politely. ‘ If 
I can be of the slightest further use I shall be 
only too happy to accompany you.” 

“Of course you can! Get in—get in| ‘Tell 
hiro to drive to Brackenbury Square, and to go 
as hard as he can—number nine !” 

In another moment Gerald and his two stranger 
companions had started for their destination, at 
the cabby’s best pace, 

Tn about twenty minutes they had all alighted 
ab the door of a large, handsome, gloomy-looking 
house, evidently the abode of people of greav 
wealth, 

A grave footman, conscious of his splendid 
figure, ushered the party into a lofty hall, and 
from thence the old gentleman, with the air of a 
proprietor, led the way into a large library, dimly 
lit by shaded Jamps. 

“ Here Griffiths, send Mrs. Jacobs to me at once, 
and bring me some brandy,” said he, casting him- 
self into a chair, and now for the first time 
Gerald saw him plainly. He was a short, square 
built man, with cast-iron features, so rigid and 
set was their expression, grizzly grey hair, and 
small ditto whiskers ; his mouth was elightly in- 
dented, and gave to his face an expression of re- 
solution that bordered on ferocity, and he turned 
on his deliverer a pair of eyes, so searching and so 
keen that they positively looked as if they had 
never been shut, His scrutiny was diverted by 
the entrance of Mrs, Jacobs, who was evidently 
the housekeeper, and in a few ‘erse sentences she 
was mistress of all particulars of their late adven- 
ture, and gave vent to her horror and surpriee in 
a series of shrill exclamations, that became gradu- 
ally more crescendo ag she took hoticz of Ina’s 
battered appearance, her master’s rifled pockets, 
from ove of which the remains of his watch- 
chain still dangled, and the stranger’s handker- 
chief stained with blood, Cerald’s eyes had 
strayed to the young lady long ere this, and he 
could not refrain from feeling somewhat dis- 
appointed when he discovered that she was very 
young, awkward, and very baby-looking, and very 
plain, She appeared to be about fifteen or sixteen, 
her figure was slender without grace, her features 
sharpened and irregular, her complexion pale. 
The only redeeming point in her favour wasa 
pair of splendid startled-looking cark grey eyee. 

Revived by a glass of strong brandy and 
soda water, Gersld’s host became very communi- 
cative, and, having despatched his grand. daughter 
along with Mra, Jacobs, he sent for some rare 
old Madeira for Gerald’s special benefit, and bade 
him “ Draw up to the fire, and make himself at 
home.” 

He was evidently favourably impressed by our 
hero’s appearance, for he glanced approvingly 
towards him, from time to time, as, having re- 
moved his overcoat, he drew up to the hearth 
in a luxurious arm-chair, vis-0 vis to his host, 
who told him how it happened he had been 
abroad so far a-field and so late. He had been 
ordered walking exercise by his ductor, who said 
he was leading far too sedentary a life; and his 
granddaughter, who had only recent!y returned 
home from a convent in Paris, urged him to take 
her out these fine moonlight evenings, and he 
had done so for the last few days. He was 
occupied all morning and afternoon, and che had 
no companion of her own age, or avy one to take 
her about, so it was a treat to both parties, 

“Has she no sisters—no cousins, or—or— 
mother ?” asked Gerald. 

* No—no onein the world but me,” returned 








the old man, “and I live an isolated life—I live 


altogether to myself, I like my own company. 
and now, young gentleman, I will no longer 
detain you ; but, before you go, I went you to do 
(wo things-—tell me your name, and promise to 
come and dine with me to-morrow,” 

“T accept your invitation with pleasure,” said 
Gerald, rising. Anything was better than 
another dinner at ‘“ The Mephistopheles,” “ My 
name is Gerald Le Marchant.” 

“ Gerald Le Marchant!” repeated hia com- 
panion, leaning his bands on the arms of his 
chair, and half rising ; “ Le Marchant! Not any 
relation to Sir Richard?” 

“ His son, bis only son,” 

This answer evidently was totally unexpected. 
Its recipient sank back iu his chair os if he bad 
been stunned, and gazed incredulously at his 
companion for some seconds, 

“You do not resemble him in the least,” he 
said, at length. 

“No, I believe not. You know him, then?” 

* Know him I! ay, I do, well /” returned the o'd 
man, with such extraordinary emphasis, that 
Gerald, in his turn, gezed at him in amaze- 
ment, 

“T need not tell you who Jam; you will know 
soon enough. Meanwhile, I «hall depend upon 
your promise for to-morrow, diuner at half-past 
seven sharp, My thanks to you I shall offer not 
io words, but in deeds,’ and with this enigmatical 
promiee, Gerald took his departure. He was 
rather pleased on the whole with his adventure 
as he sprang into a bansom and was whirled 
away from the door, 

> = oe * 

Sir Richard Le Marchant was not an early riser. 
He had his coffee, his correspondence, and his 
cigar in bed, and about one o'clock made his 
first public appearance, As far ac his laundress 
aud tailor were concerned, they left nothing to be 
desired, and he himself had evidently expended 
no little time and thought on his toilet which 
was completed by a very delicate but subdued 
morning button-hole, 

Gerald had been up and afoot hours previously, 
and now played the mere part of !ooker-on at hits 
father’s appetising little meal, He gave a short 
sketch of his adventure of the previous evening, 
which seemed to amuse his parent amazingly. 

* And you don’) know who they were, eh?” 

‘© No, have not the ghost of an idea.” 

“But you went home with them, you fay, 
Where do they live--what sort of house, eh ¢”’ 

“ Very fine, as far as { could judge,” 

" Looked like money.” 

“Yes, heaps of money!” answered Gerald, 
emphatically. 

“Gad ! ten to one she’s an heiresa—the girl ; 
follow her up, my boy, follow her up! your 
fortune is made.” 

“Not I!” said Gerald, taking up a pape: 
“she is nothing but a raw schoolgirl, who hae 
only just left off dollé, I should say, And as 
to money, whenever I marry I will choose my 
wife for her face and not for her fortune.” 





“The more fool you!” retorted his father, 
deftly decapitating an egg. 

“Every woman's face comes to the same 
| thing when you have eat opposite to it for a 
| twelvemonth—you get sick of it-~whereas her 
fortune has charms of which you never tire { 
You see, I have beon married myself; [ know 
allaboutit, To marry for love or for beauty 
ie the deuce! However, all that sort of thing 
has gone out now-—gone with the last genera- 
tion, Matrimony is a mere question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence in these days, 
So much birth—so much; a titl—so much ! 
You, Gerald, with your good looks, and your 
good blood, ought to fetch at least six thou- 
sand pounds a-year, You would be a fool to let 
youreelf go for less! ”’ 

“T should be ten times a greater fool if i 
married any woman for her money, or if for 
years, I thought of marrying at all/" said 
Gerald, rising and looking at his watch. " P's: 
going tothe Aquarium. I suppose I'll eve you 
ab the club by-and-by } ” 

“To tell the truth, my dear boy, I have au 
engagement to dine with some friends at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ an old promise, We start 





early, Drive down, you know, so—ah! [ 
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must leave you to your owa resources for this 
eveving, only, ab! don’t get inte any ulore street 
rows. Doa’t get your head broken or your nose, 
Amusez vous bien!” 

Punctually at bali past seven Gerald pre- 
sented himself ab Nv. 9, Brackesbury-square, 
He passed through the hall in charge of the 
powdered footman, an? was made over to 
another, who escorted him up a broad, shallow 
staircase, on which their footeteps made no 
sound, so thick was the velvet pile carpeting, 
aud ushered him throvgh es ante-chamber 
into « large drawing-room, and there left him 
alone. 

As hestood in the middle of the room, and 
looked about him, his eye took in etatues, 
paintings, mirrore, ve'vet hangings, old chica, 
Buhl cabinets--in fact, money’s worth in all 
directions, The room in which he found him- 
self was the centre one of a euite of threes, 
connected by curtained archways, and the 
viata on either side gave one more the idea of 
® palace than a private house. If the owner 
did not care for the society of his fellow-nien, 
he certaiuly chose to live in solitary grandeur, 
and he was evidently a man of taste, as these 
apartments testified, Nothing was gaudy, 
ruate, or-gilt; there was om air of eubdued 
magnificence, of delicate refinement, which 
struck even Gerald's unpracticed eves. The 
pictures, the bronzes, the jewelled coups, the 
inlaid tables looked as if they had been brought 
together by 4 hand that loved them—not merely 
for their intrinsic value, but for their own 
#pecia! beauties, 

As Gerald was preparing to start on a roving 
commission round the apartment a door 
opened, and admitted the daughter of the 
house. Seen by daylight, she was slight, 
upformed, bat rather pictureaque-looking girl, 
with strangely expressive, wistful eyos, a pretty 
mouth, a pointed chin, ‘She wae nob at all so 
plain as he bad imagined,” said Gerald to himaeif, 
as he took her hand, and asked if she had quite 
got over her fright. 

Her hair was neatly plaited round her head 
—a decided improvement on last night's wild 
hevelure! A weilmade but simple white 





evening dress concealed tha angularities of her 
figure. i 

Still, she was only a child, and, to judge by | 
her manners, timid, awkward, and ill-av-ease in 
society, She looked lost and utterly out of } 
place sunk in that luxurious velvet chair, Pier t 
aurrounded by every adjunct of taate and wealth | 
combined. 

Her proper place, in the fiimess of things, 
wovld be a small country parsonage. The ideal 
mistress for a Brackenbury-square would be 4 
tall, dignified matron, with trailing skirta, price- 
leas dlamonde and laces, and an air of supreme 
high breedivg---not this little frightened-looked 
chit in a white frock. 

Gerald had pleasant, genial manners with men 
and with chilitren, and found plenty to say to 
his startled-locking companion, Their adventure 
of the previoue evening was a fertile topic of 
conversation, aud they very soon became excel- 
lent friends. She imparted to him that she did 
uot like London at all, Ib was not half as nice 
as Paria, where she had been in a# convent for | 
nearly six years, | 

“And why don’t you like London?” asked | 
Gerald, 

“Oh | bec 

"How is that? 
very gay, joliy sort of place!” 

“To you--to a man,” returned the young 
lady, who spoke with a pretty foreign accent, 
and with unusual distinctness, 

‘But for a girl it is tout autre chose. JY mean 
one cannot go out ali day and walk about by 
oneself, or go iato the park, and see all the 
world |” 

“ Why not #” 

“Te would mot be proper to go alone,” she 
answered, gravely. 

“ Aud have you no one to take you about ¢” 

No one but grandfather, and he is busy all 
day, and he cares not for society—he likes his 
0oks and pictures. Sometimes I go out in the 





I thought it was always a ! 


| 


use itis so dull, and ao brick.” | 





carrisge with Jacobs, aud we drive along the 


ere roads, and ah, mon Dicu! but ib is 
ull 1” 

**T should think so, Then you are aot much 
better off than when you were at echool, How 
long is it since you came home ?” 

“Only three months, but at school it was 
different. I had my friends—my occupations. 
Every Sunday, too, I spent with Mrs, Marriott, 
and we went tc the English church, and in the 
afternoon went to the Bois.” 

**Then you are not a Catholic ?” 

“No, but I liked the convent and the girls, 
and the sisters, I loved them all, Ah! I often 
wish I could see them again, I often wish my- 
self among them!” 

“Why did you leave? Are you o finished 
young lady? You look too young to be out 
yet!” 

‘But I am seventeen,” she answered, with 
dignity. ' 

“Seventeen! By George, you don’t say so! 
You look much younger, and when a young lady 
leaves schoo! what comes next?” he asked, with 
the deepest gravity. 

“She gets married,” replied bis companion, 
with startling composure, and with av matter-of- 
facda tone as if she were speakiog of a moet 
ordinary event, “ All the girls who left ‘Les 
Dawes Blanchea’ only ieft it to be married.” 

* And you!” inquired Gerald, in whose face 
amusement and amazement were strongly de- 
picted., 

“Oh, I1”, picking a thread off her lap, and 
rolling it into a tiny ball { don’t know, I 
suppose I shall be married, too.” 

“Of course you will,” returned Gerald 
decidedly, with a twinkle of mischief in bis 
eye. 

This little heiress, this Fiench schoolgirl, was 
really 4 novel and most amusing study, 

‘** And now will you tell me your name?” 

“My name is Inez ; grandfather calls me Ina, 
as he does uot like it—it is the Spanish for 
Agnes——do you think it a pretty name?” she 
asked, opening her eyes very wide and looking at 
him gravely. 

"Very pretty; I think it is the prettiest 
name I ever heard—except one.” 

“ And what is that?” she asked, with anima- 
tion. 

** Nita.” 

He pronounced the two syllables with a 
lingering tenderness that would not have been 
lost om any one but childish, matter-of-fact, 
innocent Ina. 

‘Oh, here is grandfather, at last!” she ex- 
claimed, as the o!d gentlemen hurriedly entered, 
and gave his guesh a warm greeting, tendering 
apologies for his own delay. “But I see you 
and Ina have made each other’s acquain- 
tance,” he observed, with an air of satisfac- 
tion. “So I daresay you gob on very well, 
Give her your arm, and take her to dinner, my 
young friend—I will follow you.” 

So Gerald and Ina preceded him down the 
wide, ehallow staircase, and as he slowly 
descended alone, his eyes were rivited on them 
with unusual attention, and he was saying to 
himeelf, over and over again,— 

“Tb is the hand of Providence!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE dining-room at No, 9 was moderately- 


| ized and lit from the ceiling by a massive 


chandelier, coutainipg waxen lights—-no gas, 
The walls were covered with oii-paintings, so 
closely hung that no paper was visible; a round 
table occupied the middle of the spartment, 
decorated with a profusion of the choicest flowers, 
and a small quantity of valuable old plate, 

Four men servants waited on the three with 
silent, solicitous attention. Dinner was evi- 
dently from tbe hands of an artist, and the 
most delicate dainties were handed about, actom- 
panted by the most popular brands. 

The host did his very utmost to make him- 
self agreeable, and had thawed considerably 
since the previous night, He talked of his 
travels, his experiences, his hobbies ; and Gerald 





was equally communicative, aud told yarns by 
the score. 

“] knew you werea sailor,” said the old 
man, “I could tell a tar sanywhere—any- 
where |” 

“How do you d'seover the mark of the 
beast?” asked Gerald, with a good-humoured 
laugh : 

“Ob, there is a certain resemblance among 
you all—a smart, alert look ; ahardy, weather- 
beaten cemplexicon ; a roll in your »walk, and 
generally a bushy, but trim beard.” 

“ Which I have not,” remarked Gerald, com- 
placently passing bis hand over his smoothly- 
ebaven chin, 

“No; I see you are one of the old school, 
in your notfons, and are clean shorn; but in 
rough weather you must have a ticklish job, 
Suppose we go upatairs and have a little music ; 
Ina will give us some coffee, and some of 
Chopin to foliow.” 

Ina played marvellously—admirably. As 
Gerald stood by the grand piano and watched 
her flying supple fingers, he felt a great ac- 
ceasion of Am for this singularly accom- 
plished young lady ; evidently her great natura! 
taste had been most carefully trained, and her 
grandfather had given her the best advantages. 

She played the “Moonlight Sonata,” then 
two or three of Chopin's mazurkas, then a pi 
by Liezt without any music, and with a strangel 
wrapt expression on her face, as if she saw ita 
before her in the distance, 

Gerald admitted that he played--nob the 
piano—but the guitar, and sang, A guitar was 
promptly produced, and after some feeble ex- 
cuses, and a good deal of tuning of the strings, 
and some coughing and clearing of his throat, 
Gerald put the ribbon over his head, and'com- 
,menced, 

He had a very sweet tenor voice, and “Le 
Marchant’s singing” had a high repute among 
his shipmates, who, whenever an exellent 
vocallist was quoted, always referred to him, 
“and makes no bother or fuss, but will sing 
away to you by the hour,” they invariably 
concluded. First he sang a Mexican love song, 
with a curious ear-catching time and soft, 
melancholy refrain, 

Ina’s eyes were riveted on him as he sang in 
sonorous Spanish, which seemed the very language 
oflove, Then he sang various muleteer songs 
ballads, and serenades, all in the same tongue, 
which is the only one which fitly mates with the 
guitar, 

His thoughts were with Nita; he was really 
singing toher, and almost oblivious of hfs sur- 
roundings. He never observed the unflinching 
attention of his host, the dreamy ecstasy of Ina’s 
expressive eyes, Little, little did he guess the 
impression that he was making on her suscep- 
tible, foolish little heart. 

Long after she was supposed to be fast asleep, 
she was lying wide-awake, conjuring up to her 
mental sight and ears, the soft, pathetic foreign 
songs, and the dark young sailor’s handsome face 
—his searching brown eyes—his firm proud 
mouth-—his hearty hand-shake—as he bade her 
good-night. 

Before Gerald took leave his hos said, 
abruptly, — 

“ Come down to my smoking-room, and have 
a cheroot before you go. I have something 
special to say to you--it is only ten o'clock, You 
are in no hurry, | hope!” 

“No hurry whatever!” replied bis guest, 
following him into a luxurious apartment, where 
& tray of liqueurs, various waters, and a box of 
admirable ci were laid out in proximity to a 
comfortable fire, and two inviting arm-chairs, 

“Now I havea great deal to say to you, 
Mr. Le Marchant,” said his host, carefully 
shutting the door, and approaching the fire with 
a serious face, 

“To me?” echoed Gerald, interrogatively. 

With a nod of assent his companion seated him- 
self—deliberately selected and lit a cigar before 
he spoke aga‘n. 

* You are not an inquisitive young man--you 
have made no attempt to discover my name. No 
roundabout inquiries or veiled hint has dropped 
from your lips, and now [ introduce myself un- 
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asked—my mame is Sladen. I am Sladen, the 
owner of the mortgages on Baronsford estate, 
Perhaps you are not much wiser fer all this in- 
formation?” he replied in return to Gerald’s 
look of stupified inquiry, ‘‘ I see you are not 
behind the scenes, so | will enlighten you a little. 
Your father has been living steadily at double 
the rate of his income for the last twenty years, 
and you know that?” 

“T partly guessed it. I know heis embarrassed,” 
replied Gerald, in a low voice, 

“ Embarrassed | ruined ! penniless |” returned 
Mr. Sladen, with emphasis, ‘ He bas gone from 
bad to bivys | mortgaging, sellivg, pawning, till 
he bas not himself five pounds in the world 
that arehonestly his. Turf debts, reckless gam- 
bling, and. reckless living have brought him to 
this pass. Your brother was as bad -—” 

“ Leave the dead alone! ” interrupted Gerald, 
sternly. : 

“Well, your father is mainly to blame for all. 
He has sold the family plate, pictures, and 
diamonds ; he bas spent every fraction he can 
lay bands upon, He has mortgaged his noble 
property to the very uttermost farthing, and he 
is at the end of all his resources but oue, You 
are his last resource |” 

“ —in Heaven's name how!” impatiently. 

“ He looks to you, hie son and heir, to make a 
wealthy marriage, recoup his vast expenditure, 
bring back Batonscourt, and furnish him with a 
peaceful and luxurious home for the winter of bis 


pleased to be witty, my good sir |” 
said Gerald, standing up and tossing his cheroot 
iuto the fire; “exceedingly humorous ab my ex- 
pense! But just to carry on the joke, may I 
ask where the lady is to come from who would 
marry penniless beggar like me, for the mere 
pleasure of propping up our fallen fortunes ; just 
out of pure good nature. Where is she to come 
from—this fairy ?” he asked, with a sneer. 

“T can lay my band upon her. I wil) provide 
the well-dowered bride,” returned Mr, Sladen, 
with emphatic distinctness, 

“You must be out of your mind!” said 
Gerald, leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece, 
and surveying his companion with an air of the 
greatest solicitude. 

“ Sit down again and take another cigar, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

Gerald obeyed him without a word, He #e- 
sumed his seat, and prepared to give his host his 
whole, undivided attention. 

“ You are going to marry my granddaughter. 
Nay, do not start, and do not interrupt me till 
Ihave said my say. Be patient! I am « man 
who has not long to live! Some doctors give me 
months, some years, but I myself am inclined to 
thiuk it may be a question of weeks. Before 1 
go [have made up my wind te thoroughly settle 
my affairs, and to leave my only daughter's only 
child in the care of some one J can trust, Now 
I can trust you. I have made searching in- 
quiries about you this very day. I have the 
means of hearing many things, and I know a 
great deal about you.” 

“T assure you I am deeply indebted for the 
flattering and totally disinterested anxiety you so 
kindly manifest in my behalf.” 

“Spare your sneers, young man ; they sneer 
best who sneer last! Give me time to tell my 
story. I have reason to know that you bear the 
character of an upright, honourable fellow, that 
you are a credit to your. profession, an excellent 
officer, and justly’ popular wherever you go, 
temperate, scrupulously exact in your dealings. 
Can you be your father’s son }” 

Here Gerald would have risen, rage in his eyae, 
hot words on his lips, but a strong detaining hand 
held him down, 

“Hasty of temper, and rather reserved. This 
is what I hear about you, and putting that and 
your conduct of last night together, I have 
formed an excellent opinion of you.” 

“ Have you done?” said Gerald, impatiently. 

_ “Not nearly!” replied his host, calmly kuock- 
ing the ashes off his cigar. 

“So much for you; now for your father’s 
property, It is miffe, the title deeds are in my 
safe ; it is mine to keep or to sell—I shall keep 
it, for 1 know that it will be in worthy hands, 





and will make it over to you as Ina’s marriage 

tion, settled on her and her heirs for ever. 

here is an offer for you! an offer a young man 
does nob meet with every day.” 

" An offer that I beg to decline in the most 
ungualified manner,” said Gerald, turning so as 
to face his host, and looking full into his eyes 
with an air of angry resolution, 

“ Are you mad? 

** No, I am not ; but several times this evening 
I have seriously questioned your sanity.” 

“Do you absolutely decline my proposal }”’ 

“ Absclutely.” 

* You are proud, I see!’ 

“ Proud ? yes! Too proud to barter myself 
and my name to gratify the ambition of a grasp- 
ing money-lender | ” 

** Money-lender I am not, roy fiery young friend ; 
the mortgages on your father’s lands were purely 
business speculations, and were paid for in hardly- 
earned coin and full value. The blood in your 
veins is no whit bluer than my own. Ah, you 
may look incredulous, as incredulous as you 
please, but Ishall tell you » secret. My name 
1s not Sladen at all. My name {s Pierrefond, and, 
as you will certainly be a member of my family 
ere long, I shall tell you the story of our family 
disgrace,” 

Gerald gazed at him in petrified silence, 

* My father committed a deed that he had to 
expiate abroad. For years he toiled as a common 
convict in South Australia. Fe was released on 
a ticket-of-leave at last, married, accumulated a 
huge fortune--need I say under another name ? 
I was his only child. I also laid up riches. I 
married, and came to Europe with my wife and 
daughter with one object—the purchase of the 
Pierrefonds’ estate, but it was in the hands of 
those who would not sell it-—nay, not for treble 
its value ! 

** My wife, unaccustomed to these bitter win- 
ters, died, My daughter married a poor curate 
against my wishes. He and she were both swept 
off by an epidemic within a week of each other, 
and [ was left with their infant on my hands, 
and this brings me down to the present time. 

“For many reasons I have kept aloof from 
society. My health, the cloud over our name, 
and the entire lack of ties in this country! I 
have occupied myself in amassing a collection of 
art treatures almost unique. My picturee and 
books have stood to me in the place of kith 
and kin, 

“T had intended to spend the remainder of 
my days at Baronsford, and there endeavour to 
realise the sort of life led by my ancestors in 
yeare gone by; but I see it is not to be, and I 
shall be satiefied to know that my descendants 
are once more able to hold up their heads as 
scions of an ancient and honourable family. 

“ offer you in my granddaughter! She 
is of good birth ! She will have beauty, although 
there seems but small promise of it now. She 
has the Pierrefond face, and she will bring Barons- 
ford in one hand, and five thousand pounds a- 
year in the other!” 

He paused, guite breathless, and seemingly 
exhausted by this long speech, and leaning back 
in his chair gazed expectantly at his companion, 
who now stood up, and returning bis glance with 
a long, steady stare, asked in a cool, judicial 
tons,— 

“And what was the crime for which your 
father had to leave his native land and relinquish 
an old and honoured name !” 

“A deed called murder !” 

“ Murder |” repeated Gerald, with impressive 
distinctness, “ And Zam to have the honour of 
marrying this murderer’s granddaughter? I 
really must ask you to excuse me from accepting 
your most flattering proposition!” he pursued, 
with withering sarcasm. “ No,” he continued, 
in a louder key, “If she were as lovely as Venus ; 
if she bad the blood of all the Howards in her 
veins ; if she could cover every acre of Barons- 
ford inch deep in gold, she could never be dearer 
to me than she is now.” 

“And I know why, my foolish young friend,” 
said his host, rising and approaching him, “I 
know why. You love another woman, and your 
love is completely thrown away, Do you think 
that Nita Bolton,” Gerald started, “yes, Nita 








Bolton, your own firet cousin, would refuse lands 
and youth and wealth for your sake—not shel 
Even now ehe is on the eve of an engagement 
with s wealthy soap-boiler! ” 

“Te is falee !"’ cried Gerald, fiercely, recoiling 
from his host, 

“Tt is gospel truth,” returned the other 
firmly. 

A pause of nearly five minutes ensued, during 
which Mr, Sladen walked up and down the room 
in deep thought ; and Gerald, who was almost 
teo angry for words, stood erect by the fire, and 
surveyed him in indiguant silence 

"You drive me to extremities---I must play 
roy last card,” sald Mr. Sladen, at last, and 
elowly coming over to the young man, he isid 
hie hand on hie shoulder and whispered a few 
rapid sentences in his ear, with an expression of 
implacable resolution. 

The effect was electrical ; Gerald’s colour faded 
to an ashy white, the blood seemed to ebb from 
hie very lips, large beads of perspiration stood 
out upon his brow. 

He struggled to speak, and for some seconds 
in vain. At last, with great difficulty, he brought 
out two words,-— t 

* Prove it!” 

“Easily! Here,” laying bis hand on a des- 
patch-box beside him, “here I have the chain 
complete. It ovly remaina for you to tell me 
whether [ am to destroy it, or at once to hand 
over the entire matter to the police, Make 
your choice between love and duty. I will give 
you till this time to-morrow to give me an 
answer,” 

“Te what you say is true,” said Gerald with 
an effort. 

“1 swear it is true,” interrupted the other. 

“ Then it is no question of choice,” 

“Well, I won’t take your decision now, think 
over it well, and let me see you to-morrow even: 
ing at nine o'clock, here. As we have had 4 very 
trying and agitating interview, 1 will not detain 
you any longer,” opening the door, “Smith, a 
haveom for this gentieman at once! Good 
night.” 

I need not linger over Gerald's feelings, and 
will merely touch upon the meeting with his 
wretched father the next morning. He did not 
wait for ceremony, but sought him aot an carly 
hour, 

It was all too true. The miserable man had 
forged & cheque in Sladen’s name, ; 

At first he made an effort to brazen out the 
matter, to deny it, then to excuso it, and, finally 
overawed by his gon’s peremptory questions and 
keen searching eyes, he threw himself on hi 
mercy and admitted his guilt. 

‘*Tt was o mere loan,” he whispered, now 
completely broken down. “1 was wo sure of 
your Aunt Fanay’s money [ thought it would be 
& inere question of refunding the cash within a 
month, I drew it when they were settling her 
affairs, as otherwise J would have been posted 
after the Ascot racea. I had either to be a 
defaulter, or that 1” 

“And how much did you—you--draw?” 
atammered Gerfid, feeling ten times more 
ashamed for his father than he was himself, 

“ Fifteen hundred pounds! ” 

“What! ” he ejaculated. “ And were you not 
living with a veritable sword of Damocles over 
your head 

“Begad I was, TF thought the bill hac never 
been presented, and I was looking for tiis from 
day to day '” 

‘ And what did you intend to do when the-- 
the-——fraud was discovered?” 

‘Out and run, to be sure ; there was nothing 
else for me. It turned out very badly,” he 
added, apologetically ; giving bis dressing gowo 
a twitch, as he sat in demi-toilet on the side of 
his bed, “f never meant it to come to anything 
serious; it was your Aunt Fanny's faulb ;. 
wicked, unprincipled old faggot! lf the worst 
comes to the worst I shall bolt!” 

Gerald gazed at his father in speechless disgust. 
What could be said or done to a man whose 
moral character was of so loose a desciiption ; 
who had no more idea of honour and rectitude 
than his own fat, over-fed, prize pug ! 
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tna’s EYES WERE 


Sir Richard was favoured by a long inter- | Gerald was to retire from the navy on half-pay 


view with Mr, Sladen himself the same morning, 
and a very paioful half-hour he muat have spent, 
judging by his sppearance, as he once more talked 
rf matters with his solicitor. His chirpy, 
debonair manuers were quite subdued, his face 
se trim and cheerfully complaceat—looked 
grey, and wan, and haggsrd. Mr, Sladen had 
introduced him to a very unpleasant prospect, 
and painted, with the brush of an eye witness, 
the horrors of transportation for life. 
Transportation for life on one hand—but 
there was, could Gerald be brought to listen to 
it, a glorious alternative—a hushing up of past 
indiscretion?, « princely fortune, Baronsford, and 
a bride 
Gerald was to be the sufferer, the scapegoat, 
and to bear the brunt of it all. It seemed quite 
natural to this intensely selfish, uupriacipled old 
Spbarite. ‘It was cl 
sun—2a roagnificent offs: !' he repeated to him- 
self, as he discussed an excellent luncheon, and 
irank several glasses of brown sherry, 
He had left Gerald in his rooms to decide— 


make up his mind, saying he would “ rush 
yver to the club and have a pick, as starving 
would t 1elp matters,” 


" 
‘ 


vine o’clock, punctually, Gerald presented 
uiravelf again in Mr. Sladen’s study. He looked 
hastly pale, and as if years, instead of hours, 


had passed over his head since the previous | 
ie had fought a bitter battle within | 


meeting 
himself, and was prepared to renounce Nita for 
ever. 

The interview was a much more 
one on this occasion, Mr. Sladen could afford to 
he generous—he had carried his point, and he 
and Gerald talked over mattera quite in a cool, 
business-like way. 

The proofs of Sir 


sre to | 


conventional 


Richard's little faua 
placed in the fire, and that indis 
reet old gepileraan was to travel for at least a 
couple of years--i¢, to take up hia residence 
road, Deeds and settlements with regard to 
Baronsiord were to be put in hand without delay, 


and take up his position as a country gentleman. 
All this was laid down quite smoothly, and as 
matter of course by his future father-in-law. 

“Before we go into all the details I have a 
word to say to you, Mr. Sladen,” said Gerald, 
firmly. “It is about your daughter! ’pon my 
soul, I pity her. She ie one of the chief people 
concerned, and all arrangements have been con- 
cluded as if she did not exist. ‘Will she consent 
to be made over to me without a voice in the 
matter ?” 

"My grandchild bas been brought up with 
the French ideas of marriage, aud will accept the 
husband provided for her as a matter of couree. 
I need not say you will treat her weil and kindly, 
Already you have made a gcod impression, I eaw 
that last night. Show her even a little attention 





wily Gerald's duty, as a | 


and kindness and she will learn to love you. You 
are the first young man she has ever spoken to in 
her life.” 

“ But do you not think it a dangerous experi- 
ment to marry her to a man who assures you 
that his very heart and soul are bound up in 


“No, no,” he replied, impatiently. “ You 
think so now, but sailors are not miracles of 
constancy. Believe me, young Le Marchant, you 
will soon forget her!” 

‘Never, as long as I draw breath!” said 
Gerald, fervently. 

“Well, you will try to, I hope. Make a 
beginning now—come up and see Ina. She is 
waiting for us in the drawing-room.” 

Very, very reluctantly our hero followed his 


; another woman ?” 





host upstairs, where they found Ina sitting at 
the piano, dreamily running over the keys and 
humming the air of one of Gerald’s love songs. 

She brightened up when they came into the 
} room, and evidently looked for # repetition of the 
pleasure of the previous evening ; bringing for 
ward the guitar with eager haste. 

But the young sailor wae not in a musical mood 
—he was cold, silent, gloomy, and preoccupied— 








LIVETKD ON GERALD AS HE SANG IN SPANISH—TSE VERY LANGUAGE OF LOVE, 


questions in her pretty, broken English, and 
rousiug himself as if from a dream to return in- 
coherent, stammering answers, 

He did not even ask her to play, but after 
short time rose, bade her an abrupt good-night 
and hastily departed. 

“Ina,” said her grandfather as she approached 
to bid him good-night. “I have something to 
iell you—you have eeen Mr, Le Marchant now 
three times. How do you like him 1” 

“ Very much,” she answered with a blush. 

“Oh! I’m glad of that, as he is to be your 
husband one of these days!” 

“* My husband f—~ohb, grandpapa !” 


“Yes, he and I arranged it oll this evening, 
and I think it will be all for ihe best. Yes,” 
gazing at her speculatively, “and I believe in 
the end you wil! both live to thank me, and be & 
very happy couple.” 

‘* But tell me why Tam to marry him! Did 
he ask for my hand ?” persisted Ina. 

*T’ve no time to waste answering questions, 
it is enough for you that the matter is settled. 
Now, run away to bed, aud don’t stand staring 
there with your great, big inquisitive eyes. 
have done a great deal on your behalf the Jast 
twenty-four hours, and I am quite knocked up.”’ 

Thus dismissed Ina went slowly up to her 
own special bower, and again she lay awake, 
hour after hour, thinking of Gerald Le Marchant, 


(Zo be continued). 








In Antwerp Cathedral there are seventy bells, 
some of them of great antiquity. One, the 
‘* Carolus,” given by Charles V., King of Spain, 
Emperor of Germany, and Archduke of Austria, 
is only rung twice in each year, when it is eaid to 
take sixteen men to ring it, The amalgam of 
which it is made consists of gold, silver, and 
copper; and the bell, with the metal it contains, 


| staring at her absently when she plied him with « is said to be worth £20,000, 
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AS ROSAMOND STEPPED ON TO THE PLATFORM SHE STOOD FACE TO FACE WiTH FRANK DANGENFIELD, 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—i— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen people make up their minds in a hurry 
it is almost impossible not to overlook things, 
which, in a calmer moment, would have been 
seriously weighed. . 

To Moira Hurst, smarting under Mrs. Tem- 
pest’s cruel sneers, the one thing most desirable 
seemed to be to escape from Adelaide House, and 
all chance of meeting with the enemy to whom 
all unknowingly she had lost her heart. 

But after she had changed trains at Colchester, 
and was being carried swiftly through the 
pastoral scenery of rural Essextowards the London 
suburb, two or three very unwelcome thoughts 
presented themselves to her, 

Mrs. Carley was one of the kindest of women, 
and Moira knew that her welcome would be as 
hearty as though her self-invited guest had still 
been one of the young ladies frem the Priory ; 
but the lawyer's wife was but human, she would 
naturally want to know the Hurste’ story since 
they disappeared from Westshire. 

Moira might date her letters from Perkins’ 
Hotel ; but Mrs, Carley would hardly believe she 
had spent the last four months there. To betray 
the secret of Adelaide House would be impossible, 
80 what in the world would Moira say when her 
hostess demanded news of her family ; besides, 
Roger Bailey might come with questions about 
Rosamond, and insist on haviog her address, 
song before they reached Romford Moira had 
discovered the idea of going to Weston was a fatal 
mistake, and by the time the train entered the 
huge terminus at Liverpool-street she had pretty 
well made up her mind not to write to the 
Carleys, bub to trust to her own skill to get her- 
self out of a very unpleasant predicament. 

She never thought of going back to Netherton. 
Ifshe had not cared for Charles Tempest she 
would have treated his stepmother’s taunts with 
cold disdain ; but knowing in her own heart the 





invalid at Adelaide House was all tco dear Moira 
had but one desire, to stay safely away from 
Netherton till he had left. 

A year ago she would have been utterly iguo- 
rant of the pecuniary difficulties in her path ; 
but the months since Mrs. Aspendale’s death had 
taught the Hursts with almost painful clearness 
the need and value of money. 

Moira wanted an asylum for a month or two, 
She wanted to be safely hidden until Charles 
Tempest ieft Adelaide House, and—if she did not 
go to Weston—she had to face the question of 
cost. Her clothes would do; but she must be 
lodged and fed without renewal, and provided with 
&@ modicum of ready money for postage stamps, 
ey and the hundred and one expenses 
which, trifling in themselves, yet form a heavy 
burden to impecunious gentlewomen. 

“TfIcould get some kind of situation,” re- 
flected the girl, “a sort of holiday engagement so 
that I need be no expense to mumsey ; then in 
September I could go home. I shoulda’t mind 
much even if I had a good deal to put up with. 
There would always be the thought of ‘home’ to 
help me on.” 

She chartered a cab from Liverpool-street to 
Perkins’ Hotel, and here the first rebuff met her, 
They were quite full, not a room to spare, crowded 
from attic to basement. 

Perhaps pity fur Moira’s youth and for ner pale 
tired face made the smart attendant take a little 
needless trouble, for she assured the young lady, 
there was a boarding-house not ten minutes’ walk 
where she would be just as comfortable, 

“ They'll take you in for the week or for a 
single night. It’s not so central as we are ; but 
they are nice quiet people, and I am sure they’ll 
make you comfortable, miss, You might say we 
were quite full, and sext you on.” 

Shirley House stood iua street leading out of 
one of Bloomsbury’s many squares. Moira won- 
dered what on earth would become of her if, like 
the hotel, it was full; but she need not have 
feared, A stout, well-dressed woman, with a 
lady-like manner and a pleasant voice, came out 





into the hall, and said at once they could take 
her in. 

“Five shillings a day; thirty by the week, 
We're pretty busy just now; but there’s «# room 
at the top vacant.” 

Moira engaged it for a week. There were three 
pounds in her purse so she could afford it, and » 
week would surely give ber time to turn round, 

Mrs, Oliver took her upstairs, brought her a 
cup of tea, and observing dinner was at seven, 
left the newest boarder to her own devices, when 
Moira burst into tears, and sobbed as though hex 
heart would break. 

It was the firsi time in her whole life that she 
had ever arrived at a strange house by herself. 
She felt sad and lonely. She had kept up bravely 
while the need for exertion remained, bub now 
the reaction had come and the poor girl was in 
despair. 

ow very hard it was to he poor! Bat for 
their poverty Mra. Tempest would never have 
insulted them so cruelly ; but for their poverty 
Charles would never have come into their house, 
their enemy would not have been brought 
actually within their gates. 

And yet Moira could hardly be sorry for that, 
Of course she would never see Mr, Tempest again, 
but it was nice to know the sort of nau who 
reigned at the dear old Priory. Things could 
never be as they had been before Charles’ acci- 
dent, Love had opened her eyes; and though 
that love could bring her only pain Moira would 
not regret that it had come to her, 

She got up at last and dried her eyes. She 
smoothed her pretty silky hair, and taking a 
muslin fichu from her travelling bag draped the 
front of her black bodice so artistically as to 
make it quite suitable for a dinner dress ; then 
she sat down to listen for the gong, tryiug the 
while to furm some settled plan for the future, 
but as yet she could only make two resolutions 
She would not write to Mrs. Carley, and would 
give up all thought of visiting Weston, She 
would not return to Adelaide House while Charles 
Tempest remained her mother’s lodger, 
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“It would be too dreadful,” she thought ; 
“why, that awful woman might make him 
think that I--—’’ she paused, net even to her 
ywn self would she finish the sentence, which 
would have run “that I wanted him te marry 
me.” 

Dinner at Shirley House was a very pleasant 
function ; not served at a long board, which 
reminds one of an inatitution, but at cosy little 
tablee scattered about the room and capable of 
holding any number, from four to eight. 

“This is your place, Mias Martin,” said Mrs, 
Oliver, and Moira found herself seated opposite 
» fresh faced, merry-looking woman of about 
thirty ; while the top and bottom of the table 
were filled by an aunt and niece, evidently up 
from the country on pleasure bent. Muira felt 
thank‘ul they did not try to talk to ber at first, 
but gave her time to look around her and get 
used to che big room, with its fifty odd in- 
babitants, 

If anyone had told Moira ab breakfast that 
morning she would end the day iv a London 
boarding-house, she would have laughed at the 
bare idea, 

The dinner was good (wonderful for the money), 
and most of the people did justice to it, Only 
when it was nearly over, Miss Talboys, the lady 
opposite, addressed Moira,— 

“Ya this your first visit to Shirley House ?”’ 

"Yea; I never even heard of it before. I was 
going to stay at Perkins’ Hotel, but they were 
full, and sent me ou here.” 

“You look too young for hotel life alone,” 
said Mise Talboys, pleasantly ; ‘‘ you'll find your- 
self very comfortable here. I always stay at 
Shirley House whea I come to town,” 

When the ladies filed into the drawing-room 
she took Moira under her wing. 

“You look too tired to read or play carda. 
Take that low chair by the window, and don’t 
trouble to talk uvless you like.” 

Moira smiled aud thanked ber. 

‘TI suppose this ie not your first visit to 
London? Perhaps you have friends here?” 

‘*T have no friends ia London, butI have 
been up several times.” 

“ Are you making a long stay now?” 

The colour rushed into Mvira’s cheeks ; but it 
was impossible to resent the inquiry, which was 
made in a very friendly tone, 

“Jam hoping to find a situation as governess 
¢ companion, for a few montha, My mother 
vnd sister live In the country; my home is 
with them, but I do not want to return before 
October,” 

Helen Talboys amiled. 

‘Tshouldo't wonder if you found such a thiog 
among the visitors here, All kinds of people 
come to Shirley House for a night or two, and 
often their object is to find just what you offer. 
And people are always more ready to engage any 
one temporarily. Js when the arrangement 
may have to go on for years that they are so 
fussy.” 

[thought I might anawer advertisements,” 
said Moira, impelled to confidence by the other's 
manner. “You see | only want employment for 
three months,” 

The next day # formidable difficulty arose, Ta 
the natural course of events Moira could have 
written to her sister announcing her safe arrival, 
but now she feared to cend a letter lest she should 
say too much or too little. At last she eccom- 
plished «@ little note, aaying she was very comfort- 
able, and would write again soon. She hoped 
Rosamond had had no more unpleasantness from 
Mra, Tempest. 

By sheer accident Moira forgot to put her 
address, aad Rosamond coneluded ber sister waa 
at Perkins’ Hotel, She would gladly have written 
oy return of post, but feared to sadden Moira 
still more deeply, 

Alas! all the news she had to give was bad. 
The Misses Mason were not only leaving on Wed- 
nesday, but said openly, their landlady’s daugh- 
ters behaved in too flighty a manner for them to 
recommend the house to any of their acquaint- 
ances, and Mr Tempest had so fatigued himself 
by that first drive that he was once more a 
yiisouer to the house, aud Dr. Stuart had for- 
bidden any visitors being admitted. 





‘Then will you please tell Mrs, Tempest so 
yourself?” petitioned Rosamond, “she may 
blame us for her exclusion otherwise.” 

“PU settle her. You look a bit worried, Miss 
Martin, I hope so much illness in the house is not 
depressing to you.” 

“T find Mrs, Tempest a very trying woman to 
deal with,” was the reply. ‘She came here 
yesterday and was frightfully rude to us all. if 
we had caused her son’s accideut on purpose to 
benefit by it she could not have been more in- 
sulting.” 

Stuart smiled. j 

“T fancied Mrs, Tempest would have been au- 
gelic to all the world just now, seeing she has 
attained her heart's desire.” 

“And what is that?” 


“ Her eldest girl is engaged to Lord Arden’s 


grandeon. Between ourselves, Miss Martin, I 
rather pity the young lady, Dalkeith has a name 
for fastuess and extravagance; but Mra. Tempeat 


ia delighted ; if her daughter had beea about to 


become a peeress she could not be more elated.” 

“Teaw Mr. Dalkeith once,” said Rosamond, 
with a vivid recollection of that eventful evening, 
“but I did not adtaire him.” 

“Few people do. I am afraid Mr. Tempest 
won’t be bestipleased when he heara the news, 
I shall make .# poiot of calling at Beatrice Lodge 
to-day, aud I shall tel! Mrs, Tempest she must on 
no account go nearher stepson. I can tell her 
her conversation would be too exciting.” 

“Have you sent Mr, Tempest back to bed }” 

“Oh, dear no ; he’s on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. I believe he is expecting you and your 
sister to go up and sing to him.’ 

“We have sung to him too much,” said the 
girl, impelled to confidence by the young doctor's 
pleasant manner, “at least so his stepmother 
gave us to understand.” 

“That woman can hardly speak without being 
rude,” eaid Stuart, frankly, you mustn’t punish 
poor Tempest for her illnatured gibes, I assure 
you he is most grateful for your kindness,” 

“T wish ”’—then Rosamond coloured crimson, 
and stopped abruptly. 

Stuart «miled. 

“ Shall I finish your sentence } You wish there 
was no such person as‘ Mrs, Grundy.’ My dear 
Miss Martin, that woman is a curse to most of 
the world, and I as a harum-scarum bachelor per- 
haps, don’t pay sufficient attention to ber, but 
my mother takes ‘paying guests,’ and I assure 
you my sisters would have no scruples ia minis- 
tering to one of them. in illness,” 

**No,” decided Rosamond, when the doctor had 
departed, ‘I won’ write to Moira to-day. There 
really ix no occasion to answer her letter yet, and 
if 1 wait I may have pleasanter news. She is 
sure to write to me as soon as she gets to Weston 
aud then I will send her a good long budget.” 

Enter Jave with a troubled face, ? 

“Mr. Tempest’s kind regards, miss, and he’s 
been expecting you and Miss Moira all day. His 
head bas been very bad, and he can’t read for 
himself even ten minutes,” 

“Did you tell him Miss Moira had gone 
away ¢” 

‘*No, Miss Martin; I just brought you his 
message. I thought, perhaps, as the mistress was 
so busy you could Jeave her for a bit.” 

Mrs. Martin was very busy. The idea had 
suddenly come into her head to make some of 
the old-fashioned pot pourri for which the Priory 
had been famous, and with her trays of rose- 
leaves, her aromatic spices and sweet essences, 
she really was very much engrossed. 

Rosamond hesitated. There must come an 
explanation with Charles Tempest. Before he 
left Adelaide House he must hear. something of 
his stepmother’s visit; but now, while his 
recovery depended on his being kept perfectly 
quiet, she hated the task. 

Still, it would not do to refuse him her society 
without a word of explanation, so Hosamond 
walked noiselessly upstairs, a fair vision in her 
plain black dress, a bunch of white rosebuds at 
her throat. A fair vision and yet as he gazed on 
it Charles Tempest turned away bis face with 
almoat a sigh of disappoiatment. 

‘We were so sorry to hear ‘you had over 
tired yourself,” said Rose, taking a chair by the 





sofa. -“‘ Dr, Stuart has lectured me so much on 
your being kept quiet that I was almost afraid to 
venture near you,” 

“ Stuart is an idiot,” said Tempest, fractiously, 
“He knows perfectly I like to listen to music 
better then anything,” 

"J will play to you presently, I am afraid 
you will have to wait for the duets. My sister 
is not at home,” 

‘* Ib is much too late for her to be oub alone,” 
said Charles, dogmatically. ‘“ Netherton is get. 
ting awfully rowdy during the so-called season.” 

“ But she is not at Netherton. She went up 
to London yesterday.” 

“IT think she might have said good-bye to me,” 


| was the much injured comment. 


“ And J arm sure she would have done so, only 
it was all settled ina great hurry. When you 
started. for your drive we had not even thought 
of her going, When you came back she was on 
her way to the station.” 

“ Will she be gone long?” 

“ About a month I expect ; but it. is quite un- 
certain.” 


“What is her name?” demanded Charles 
Tempest, suddenly. “All the while I have been 


here I have never heard it. I know you are 


called ‘ Ruse,’ but I have no idea of her name,” 
“ My father called her Eria,” said Rosamond, 
remeroberlng an old pet name of Moira’s child- 
hood. “ He was so fond of his native land that 
he insisted on one of us having an Irish name. 
It is just as well his choice did not fall on me for 
i have grown up unmistakably English,” 
“Erin |” repeated Charles Tempest, 
suits her,” ¢ 
“So we all think. Now, Mr. Tempest what 
were you about yesterday to come back so 
knocked up. Dr. Stuart is very angry with 


ou. 
me It wasn’t the drive,” he said, frankly, “I 
enjoyed that well enough ; but, as I was coming 
home, I met my sister,” 

“ Which one? You have eight, haven't you?” 

“ Bertha! The eldest and my favourite, She 
was walking with aman I detest, whom I know 
to be utterly worthless, and she seemed so per 
fectly at home with him that I began to fancy all 
sorts of things. Mrs. ‘Tempest is fond of her girls, 
but she would let them marry anyons who waa 
socially a gentleman, and knowing all I do of 
Dalkeith, the bare idea of his lifting his eyes to 
Bertha was horrible. ‘Then I recollected she was 
of age, and her mother would, of course, en- 
courage her, even if I told them all I knew about 
him it might de no good, [lay awake worrying 
all night with the result I was so bad this morn- 
ing Stuart won’t even let me see Mrs, Tempest 
much less have a serious businees talk with her,” 

Rosamond shook her head, 

‘*I don’t posses’ a brother, but if I cared for 
anyone I am quite sure a dozen brothers, much 
leaa one step-brother wouldn’t turn me agains} 
him.” 

“ Ab, but you have never seen Dalkeith |” 

‘© Yes, I have.” 

* And spoken to him ?” 

“ Yes,” 

* And your opinion of him? 
think Bertha fortunate }” 

“I think L-would rather see my sister in her 
grave than married to a man like Mr. Dalkeith ; 
but I don’t believe you could do any good, People 
are notoriously obstinate on the subject of love.” 

“YT don't know) much about love,” said 
Tempest, “but IT shall do my best to save 
Bertha.” 

“She may care for bim!” 

“T doubt it, Three months ago she had never 
heard of him, and was quite ready to marry 
Dangerfield, I thought that with Frank she 
would have as good a chance of happiness as 
most people,” 

“ And was their engagement broken off ?” 

“Tt was never formed. Frank had otber 
views,” and he looked at Rosamond till she 
blushed crimson, 

‘Dr. Stuart meant to call at Beatrice Lodge 
and explain that you were worse.” 

“ My stepmother will think it a judgmenb on 
meé for declining her company in my drive yester- 
day. By the way, did she call 1” ‘ 


“Tt just 


Perhaps you 
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“ Yes,” 

Tt was such an expressive “yea” that Charles 
Tempest felt sure there was more to come, 

‘¢Tf she was put out at my having started, I 
hope she did not show her annoyance to you. My 
wilfuluess was my own fault.” 

* Assuredly .,. 1 don’t think she was dis- 
appointed. She never even asked to see you.” 

-“But——” and Charles Tempest grew more 
aud more uneasy ; “in that case, what did she 
come for #" 

“She called on the Misses Mason.” 

“ But she doesn't even know them,” declared 
Mr. Tempest. “She told me when I mentioned 
them she had never even heard their name.” 

“Well, she stayed some time with them.” 

* And then ?” 

“Will you keep calm if I tell you!” asked 
Rosamond, with a growing feeling that after all 
this man who had been so near death while 
uader their roof, was not answerable for his step- 
mother’s vagaries while it was hardly through 
act of his that his unknown great aunt had left 
him her fortune and Aspendale Priory. 

“ Yes,” said Tempest, quietly, “tell me all, if 
gou won't,” he added, in a threatening tone, 
“J will send Jane for a fly and drive down to 
Beatrice Lodge, late as it is.” 

" You shall not do that. Mra. Tempest came 
to our sitting-room after she left the Masons 
(fortunately mother was not there), and de- 
nounced what she was pleased to call our scan- 
dalous behaviour—Erin’s and miue, you know.” 

The veins stood out on Charlea Tempest’s fore- 
head like thick purple cords, but his voice was 
grave and cali. 

“ What do you mean }” he asked, in tones so 
terribly still, that Rosamond could hardly realise 
the repression he was putting on himaclf, 

“She seemed to think the little services we 
had rendered you during your illness were part 
of a deep-laid scheme, that we, wy sister and J, 
had forcibly prevented your leaving Adelaide 
House for Beatrice Lodge because we hoped to 
take advantage of your weakness and seclusion 

She paused, Tempest started to his feet. 

“She accused you of wanting to marry me. 
The cruel shame of it! You had refused Danger- 
fieid—strong, active, and with his life before 
him, and yet she could think you would stoop to 
accept a shattered wreck like me, Miss Martin, 
I feel ashamed even to look into your face.” 

Rosamond was blushing. She looked fairer 
than he had ever seen her, 

“Mr. Dangerfield is your friend, so I guessed 
you would know ,.. . that-—otherwise I don’t 
think I could have told you about Mrs. Tempest. 
As for Erin, she was so angry she declared she 
would never see you again,” 

Charles Teinpest lay perfectly still, He looked 
so white and wan that Rosamond almost re- 
pented her own words, 

“T ought not to have told you. Dr, Stuart 
would say I had disobeyed him.’ 

“Tam thankful you did tell me. Why, do 
you suppose I should not have noticed the 
change in your manner. I feel most unutterably 
poe ; bat I would far, far rather know the 
truth.” 

, “And you don’t believe Mrs. Tempest’s 
elanders } ” 

He «smiled, and the emile softened hia face 
wonderfully. 

" So little that I still hope some day to see you 
my friend Dangerfield’s happy bride. Frank is 
almost a brother to me, so you see J could not 
wish that if I believed « syllable against you.” 

“ And you won't excite yourself and get worse, 
or Dr. Stuart will scold me.” 

“I shall not excite myself,” he answered, 
gravely, “I shall keep as quiet «s possible until 
i am strong enough to interview my stepmother ; 
ut then——” 

The emphasis on the last word of the inter- 
rupted sentence made Rosamond feei she should 
not like to be in Mrs, Tempest's shoes when that 
interview came off. 

"Don’t go!” pleaded Charlies Tempest, when 
* few minutes Iater she would have risen, “if 
you hurry away I shall think you blame me for 
“iat woman's Insults,” 





“T mustn't stay long. You see my sister !s 
away, and mother ia all alone,” 

“ Where bas Miss Erin gone ¢” 

For a moment Rosamond forgot the old childish 
name she hed herself revived, Then she knew 
that he meant Moira, 

“To stay with some friends of ours in the 
South. She was to sleep in London last night, 
and go on to-day or to-morrow.” 

“And she means to stay away until I have 
left Netherton ?” 

Rosamond thought no answer necessary ; but 
he understood her silence, 

She mustn’t do it,” cried Charles ‘Tempest. 
“T will go away ss soon as I can move to an 
hotel ; but she mustcome home, I can’t bear to 
think that [ am keeping her away.” 

“TI would rather she stayed away for a little,” 
answered Rosamond, “She always takes things 
to beart so, and I am sure she would worry about 
the Masons leaving us.” * 

“ What has happened.to those venerable ladies ? 
Have they discovered Netherton does not suit 
them? I thought they meant to stay till 
October 1” 

“ They did once !” 

o But-—-~-” 

* But now tkeir eyes have been opened to our 
wickedness, and they feel as Christians they can- 
not stay under the ssme roof as such fast un- 
scrupulous young personsas my sister and myself 
so they are leaving on Wednesday.” 

Dead silence, 


“And this is more of my stepmother’s work ! 
Really, Miss Martiv, I wonder you don't turn me 
out neck and crop.” 

‘And I wondered why she hated us so—three 
helpless women who had uever injured her,” 

Charles Tempest looked up suddenly. 

“She has told cruel slanders of you. I wonder 
whether something she told, or» rather wrote, 
to me while I was in India, was equally false!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Rosamond, laconi- 
cally, “ what was it?” 

He smiled. 

“Itis quite a long story, Have you time to 
listen to it? I don’t often talk about myself ; 
but I shou!d like to tell you.” 

‘ And [ to hear it,” marvelling if she was to 
listen to the story of Mrs. Aspendale’s will. 

She was. For the first time she heard the 
tale as Charles Tempest had believed it, How 
Mrs, Aspendale was a prisoner in all but name, 
Her dearest wishes trampled on by the nieces for 
whom she had done so much. How she took 
advantage of a moment’s freedom to make the 
will which left all she had to her unknown kins- 
man. . 

“And you believed it?” gasped Rosamond, 
trying hard to keep back her indignation, since 
‘‘ Miss Martin” ought to feel no special sympathy 
for the Hursts. 

“T believed it implicitly.” 

“But you need not have condemned them with- 
out a hearing !’’ reproved Rosamond. “ Why 
didn’t you make inquiries in the neighbourhood ¢ 
~——the doctor, the lawyer. People who visited at 
the house must have known if the family treated 
your aunt so harshly.” 

“T had never discovered my stepmother de- 
ceiving me. I never doubted her.” 

* Well,” said Miss Martin, indignantly, “I can’t 
help feeling sorry for the Hursts. First, they 
were disinherited and lost their home, then you 
make up your mind they are everything that’s 
bad, and meauwhile they may be starving for 
aught you know or care,” 

Mr. Tempest shook his head. 

“ Tf they needed he!p they would certainly have 
applied to their old friends, I intended to settle 
an income on Mrs, Hurst. I felt sorry for her, 
the Priory is euch @ beautiful old place that it 
must have been hard on her to leave it.” 

“Very hard,” said Rosamond, drily. “ Now 
you don’t seem to appreciate it |” 

“Tt is too big for a lonely man, and people 
would cast the Hursts down my throat at every 
turn just es though [ had a hand in making the 
will, You see, ‘iss Martin, they had been 
wronged because they were allowed to expect 
the property ; but after all 7 am the legal repre- 
sentative of the Aspendales. My grandfather 





was the last of the old race. My claim must ba 
nearer than that of women who had not one drop 
of Aspendale blood in their veins,” 

Rosamond answered nothing. There was 
something in his argument after all. She went 
to bed that night with a yearning longing for hor 
sister, and a stronger yegret than ever that her 
mother’s weakness had made them adopt a false 
name. 

“ Frank Dangerfield and his friend are both as 
true as steel. They will never pardon such a 
deception as that,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tux Wednesday came and the two Misses Mason 
departed with their maid. Their indignation had 
had time to cool now, and they remembered how 
very comfortable they had been at Adelaide 
House. After all they rarely saw the two 
obnoxious girls, and if only their landlady 
would bave eaten humble pie they would gladly 
have remained. Thie, however, Mrs. Martin 
had no intention of doing, so the old maids 
had to depart; and, it being the height of 
the seazon, their place wes taken the eeli-same 
day by a geutle little widow with one boy of 
fifreen, so delicate that it was evidently for his 
sake she wanted sea air. 

“Claude hae studied too much for an examina- 
tion and his health broke down,” she enid, simply, 
‘* you need not be afraid of anything infections, 
Miss Martin. It is a comfort to see a house like 
yours after some of the rooms I have looked at 


to-day.” 
“ She really is very nice,” Hoeamond confided 
to the drawing-room lodger, “much pleasanter 


than the Masons. I shall begin to think Mrs, 
Tempest did ue a good turn after all.” 

‘*T wanted to tell you—I have bad it out with 
her.” 

* What do you mean!” 

* Only that I spent an hour at Beatrice Lodge 
this afterncon, and I don’t think you need fear 
any further slights from Mrs. Tempest.” 

“ She will hate us more than ever,” 

“T don’t fancy that will trouble you, I only 
got there just in time, Miss Martin, she had 
actually consented to an engagement between 
Bertha and that ecoundrel Daikeith.” 

“ Without waiting for your consent f” 

*‘ She seemed to think I shouid be overjoyed. 
Oh, I have had a busy afternoon I can tell you. 
Firat, I told my stepmother all I knew of Dal- 
keith; but she only said all young men were wild, 
and that he had settled down now. Then I had 
to say-~-I hate to threaten a woman—that if the 
marriage took place my allowance would cease, 
and neither the girls or their mother see another 
shilling of my movey, That hint reduced her to 
hysterics, and meanwhile I went in search of 
Dalkeith,” 

“You actually called on him.” 

“Thad to, I recalled certain circumstances ia 
his past life he desired to be forgotten, and told 
him a full statement of them would reach his 
grandfather unless he gave up all claim to my 
sister’s hand. He knew perfectly when once 
Lord Arden knew the truth he would cut off his 
grandson’s allowance, and aiter » deal of bluster 
Dalkeith threw up the card». I went back to 
Bertha with o little note breaking off the engage- 
ment, and taking all the onus of the rupture ov 
myeelf,” 

“ And is your step-sister’s heart broken ?” 

6] don’t fancy many hearts break nowadays, 
Mias Martin. Bertha admitted she cared nothing 
for Mr. Dalkeith; but thought it would be nice to 
be married and have a house of her own. She 
took the parting from her lover far more calmly 
than she would have taken the joss of a new 
trinket. She even said ehe would much rather 
remain unmarried than enter on a life of abject 
poverty. In fact, she was most sensible and con- 
siderate. Yet,” and he gave a weary sigh, “I 
should have been better pleased if she had cried 
her eyes out and called me ali the bad names she 
could think of,” 

“ And it is settled?” 

“Quite, The destined bridegroom is now on - 
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his way to London, which reminds me. 
you have good news of Miss Erin,” 

‘We have no news at al!.” 

“No news at all; but she must have written 
to you, surely }” 

“She wrote one brief note the night she 
reached London, It will be a week to-morrow 
since I received it. She promised to send me 
another letter very soon, and I have been expect- 
ing it every day since.” 

“But baven’t you written?” demanded Mr, 
Tempest energetically, “Good Heavens she 
casy be ill or a hundred things,” 

“I did not write till Friday. I was so worried 
about the Masons going I seemed to have no 
heart for anything. I sent cff a long letter on 
\riday evening, and I have been expecting a 
reply ever since.” 

“ She moust be ill,” 

“Jf she were ili the friends she is staying 
with would write at once,” said Rosamond, 
“No, ip is a mystery, and I can’t in the least 
understand it; but I do nod feel so very 
auxious, At least, I did not till to-night, when it 
came over me suddenly that it would be a 
veek to-morrow since ] had that one note.” 

Ten’t your mother frantic!” 

‘No. Mother has unlimited faith in her two 
girls; besides, we wouldn’t teil her a word about 
Mrs, Tempest’s raidonus, She thinks that Erin 
has only gone away for a little change and to buy 
some clothes at the London gales,” 

She spoke more cheerfully than she felt, for in 
truth her sister’s strange silence was trying her 
terribly. To Tempest she seemed too uncon- 
cerned, but there were difficulties in her path he 
knew nothing of. How could she write to Moria’s 
‘friends ” when of all things she wanted to keep 
her address from them ? 

“ You must write again to-night,’ eaid Charles 
Tempest, with an air of authority she would 
have resented at any other time, ‘or why not 
velegraph ?” 

“A telegram would frighten my sister to death, 
bat I will write. its a little difficult (she 
»gused to choose her words), ‘* you see Erin was 
to go on to her friends as soon as she has heard 
from them, and so I don’t actuaily know whether 
ehe is still in London, or whether she has gone 
south.” 

‘Write to both addresses,” said Charles, 
gravely, and she did—simple, tender letters auch 
as one loving sister would send to the other, and 
she signed both with her full name “ Rosamond 
Hurst,” though she carefully put no address, 

Moira was proverbially careless in the matter 
of letters, and Rosamond wanted there to be no 
clue to their new home and assumed name if her 
sister left her missive about at the Carleva |! 

Aa assurance that she and mumeey were well, 
Sat they both missed her very much, and fresh 
‘ visitors’ had come, was the gist of the letters, 
both ended with an urgent request for au early 
wants 

"he missives posted—she carried them to the 
pillar box herself that no one else should read 
the superacription—Rosamond felt easier, Surely 
Moira would write at once, she was such a tender- 
hearted little thing she would never leave them 

) suspense when she knew they were uneasy. 

Rosamond was not certain about poste, but 
she believed that if Moira were still in London 
she might get a reply by Thursday afternoon, 
while even from Weston a letter could reach her 
by the second post on Friday. 

Mr, Tempest strolled into his landlady’s parlour 
ov Friday mornivg with the anxious question, 

Had they any news from London?” Mra. Mar- 
tin was oud, Rosamond sadly shook her her head, 

But pray don’t come here with such a dismal 


face, mumsey would think something awful 
had happened.” 

“T besieve itp hav,” muttered Tempest between 
his teeth. 


“ Ob, don’t |” cried the girl, auxioualy ; ‘ there 
ran’t be anything really wrong, we should have 
heard,” 
“ Listen,” he said gravely. “ Your sister was 
levoted to you, and she left you in great trouble. 
Is it likely she would not want news of you and 
write constantly till she got it} Do you suppose 
any girl possessed of ordinary feeling could 





| 


behave like this, and leave you absolutely un- 
certain where a letter would find her 1” 

“ But what is it you fear ?” 

“ Either she is ill or there has been an accidend 
and being unconscious she cannot tell people 
where to write to you.” 

“Mr. Tempest, don’t suggest auch horrors |” 

“ But it is quite probable,” he persisted. ‘To 
me it is far more likely than that pleaeure has 
driven you out of her head.” 

“But what am I to dof” almost groaned 
Rosamond. “I have written to both addresses, 
| have implored her to answer by return of post.” 

“Tf you do not hear by to-morrow morning, 
there is only thing for it, you must go to London 
and inguire personally at the hote! where you 
know she slept one night.” 

** But mother will be frantic with anxiety.” 

“You can easily go and return in one day. 
You must tell Mre, Martin you want a little 
change. I bate deceit as much as you do; but I 
can’t see any other plan.” 

“If no letter comes to-morrow, I will go up by 
the ten o'clock express,” said Rosamond. 

Some presentiment must have warned Charles 
that the letter would not come, for he wrote to 
Frank Dangerfield that night giving him the out- 
line of what had happened. 

“Tf Lwere not still almost a cripple, I should 
insist on going to London myself and accompaying 
Mise Martin; but I am too feeble to be of any real 
use, and no doubt the old cats here would say a 
dozen spiteful things about our travelling together. 
Liverpool street Station is too big for comments ; 
if you are the man I take you for, you will meet 
the 12.20 train and see what you can do for Miss 
Rose.” 

And so it came about that when pale and 
anxious Rosamond stepped on to the platform at 
Liverpool-etreet Station, the first face she saw 
was that of Frank Dangerfield. 


(To be continued.) 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mrs, Suycieron had been a week atGray Gables, 
as the magnificent country seat on the outskirts 
of ——shire was called, ere she dare make any 
aliusion to the subject uppermost in her mind. 

Then very cautiously she began her siege, 
speaking about some husbards loving their wives, 
and others turning against them even while they 
were brides. 

“Do you really think that cap be true?” 
asked Rachel, breathlessly. 

“There is not the least bit of doubt about it, 
and when a coolness springs up betweeu them 
there is only one ending to it.” 

‘* And that is death,” said Rachel, sadly. 

“No,” answered her companion, “the way is 
not so merciful as that—the Divorce Court is the 
next atep. 

Rache! shuddered in horror. 

“No, no, no!” cried Rachel, in diemay, “No 
woman could avail herself of the Divorce Court, 
no matter what happened.” 

“ Would she rather endure the pity, the sneer 
of her neighbours, ay—even of the servants?” 

“Would they know?” whispered Rachel, 
bright spot burniag on either of her fair cheeks, 

* You think people are blind, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Singleton, eignificantly. 





Rachel began to sob; her friend drow near | 


her. 
“Ob, Rachel, you know what I would say,” 
she whispered. ‘I am so sorry for you. I 
wish I could do something for you. You are 
all alous in the world, with no one to confide in. 
Let me be your adviser, You and your husband 
are both so young, it isa pity things are going 
on as they are. My deep affection for you 
prompts me. 

The words were more than Rachel could bear, 
She broke down utterly. 

"Oh, if you would only advise-me]” she 


panted. “I stand eo muchin need of it. No 
young girl in the world was ever in #© much 
misery before aa I ara to-day, believe me,’’ 

Suddenly, she could not tell why, the self- 
command of years broke down. Her pride, her 
courege, her high eptrits, the proud sense of 
resentment that had sustained her, broke down, 
and poor Rachel wept as she had seldom ever 
wept in her life before, 

The passionate tears seemed to relieve her. Jt 
was & great relief to weep there, though nox 
alone, for once to give herself up to a full sene 
of her misery, of her disappointment, of hr 
blighted life ; for once to dare to look the truth 
full in the face, and own to herself that she was 
one of the most miserable, most wretched girls in 
the whole wide world. 

She sobbed out the words. It was a relief to 
say them, a relief to own to some one that she 
was mise: able, she had been so reticent, so ¢elf- 
restrained. 

“Poor child, is it 20 bad as this?” said Mrs, 
Singleton. 

“Yes, and my patience, my forbearance haz 
come to an end at jast,” moaned Rachel. 

‘* Poor Rachel,” said Mrs, Singleton, soothingly, 
as she led her to a sofa, and took a seat beside 
her, adding, “ This marriage of yours has alwaye 
been a mystery to me from beginning to end. 
Will you tell me about it }” 

"You have been in the house a week,” said 
Rachel, ‘‘Do you not knowit? It seems to me 
that the walls of the house—ay, every tree about 
the place—is blazoning out the story to every 
passer-by |” 

“| know something of it,” replied Mrs. Single- 
ton, ‘‘ but not the whole truth. If you will 
trust me, I will hear it from your own lips, my 
dear,” 

“Tecan tell it in a few words,” said Rachel, 
drearily. “My husband does nob love me. 
You know the whole story of how he deserted. 
me on my wedding-day, how I searched the whole 
wide world over to find him, because I loved him 
so, You know how strangely we were re-united, 
and how I saved him froma fate that would 
have been woree than death for him to have 
faced, because I believed him innocent. 

“ All this time I loved him so blindly that 3 
could have forgiven him anything. It was not 
until we came here that I have learned the truth 
—that my handsome husband not only does not 
love me, but that he actually dislikes me, He 
endures my presence here, but he treata me like 
a stranger—he simply tolerates me here beneath 
thie roof. To make the matter far worse,’ 
she went op, wringing her hands, ‘‘ he loves 
another,” 

“There is only one way,” said Mra. Singleton, 
“and that is to leave him. Geta divorce from 
him for desertion, or let him procure one ; it will 
surely come to that in the end.” 

A great shiver pasesd over her, leaving her cold 
and pale ag a statue. 

“T make it only as a suggestion,” aaid Mrs. 
Singleton, fearing that she had gone too far. 
“You do not have to doit, my dear. You can 
think it over, and decide for yourself, One thing 
I wish to impress upon you: Let him see thar 
you have pride enough to resent his coldnes: 
toward you.” 

“T will!” cried Rachel, her face flushing, her 
whole manner suddenly changing. ‘ He shall see 
that I resent it, I shall be bright, gay and joy- 
ous before him, though my heart is breaking.” 

Paul was a little puzzled over Rachel’s viva- 
ciousness when they met at the dinner table that 
evening. ‘Her friend’s presence ie doing her 
good,” he thought, with intense gratitude. 

He hoped from the depths of hie heart that 
Mre, Singleton would lengthen her stay a little 
| longer ; but there was one thing he regretted, 
| and that was that during the next few days which 
followed he scaresly saw Rachel alone a single 
moment, and it begac to dawn upon him that she 
was trying to avoid him. 

“JT must be mistaken,” he asid to himself, as 
he wistfully watched her fit through the grounds 
with Mrs. Singleton. He watched her as she 
advanced up the gravel walk. How beautiful she 
was! What a proud poise of the head she had ! 
How graceful every dainty step that she tock ! 
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Could this be the timid little lame girl who blushed 
when he spoke to her, whose heart beat so loudly 
that he could plainly hear it when he touched her 
hand ¢ 

How greatly Rachel had changed! He never 
realised it so much as at that moment, and to 
think that this beautiful creature was a)l his 
own ! 

The blood stirred in his veias like wine at the 
very thought of it. Ere he had lefo the city, 
weak though he was from the shot which had 
pearly proved fatal to him, he had driven to the 
office of the best lawyer in the metropolis, and 
told him the whole story of his difficulties from 
begiuning to end. 

“<Troust secure a divorce from this girl Daphne, 
who inveigled me into this marriage in a moment 
of madnes?.” 

« Divorces are not so easily obtained,” said the 
lawyer, gravely. “ But I will look into the matter, 
aud see what can be done about it, and advise you 
when I have studied up the case, In the first 
placa, I would say to you : separate from the inno- 
cent young girl whom you have married, knowing 
fui! well that you were not free.” 

Paul had solemnly promised to do this ere the 
lawyer gave his case even a moment's considera- 
tion. 

Bat ia this he failed to keep his word. He could 
not part from Rachel, although he had curried 
out his plan in other matters to the letter. 

He knew that it would never do to acquaint 
the lawyer with the truth—that he was living 
under the same roof with the girl he loved so 
wadiy—that he could not brivg himself to part 
with her. 

A month had passed away, and still Paul did 
pot hear anything from Mr. Mark Graham. 

He had been accustomed to open bis letters in 
the garden morniogs, and to men'ion their con- 
tents in a casual way to Rachel, 

OF late he had hurried away by bimself when 
he received his letters, and after he had looked 
cautiously around to see that no one was near he 
would break open the envelope nervously, and 
glance eagerly at the signature of each. 

As day after day passed, bringing no letter from 
Mr. Graham, the haggard look on bis handso:ne 
face deepened, until every member of the house- 
hold was commenting upon it, 

One day a letter was handed Rachel by mi-take, 
containing the name of Mark Graham on the en- 
velope. When it was returned to Paul a few 
minutes later, the joy that lighted up his features 
waa something to be remembered. 

Rachel could not forget the name, “ Mark 
Graham,” try as hard as she would to do a0. 

He excused himself from Mrs. Singleton and 
herself, went to his room, and returned half an 
hour later with a letter, which he instructed the 
errand boy to be particular about, posting. 

Esch morning after he looked through his 
latters disinterestedly, until he found one bearing 
the same name in one corner—-“ Mark Graham |” 
thea he would hurry off by himself and read it. 
_Mre. Singleton had noticed the great change 
thar came over him when he read these letters, 

Do you know a—a—Mr. Mark Graham, of 
London $” Rachel asked of her one afternoon. 

“Mr. Mark Graham? Why, of course I do— 
that is, I know of him, rather. Why, he is one 
of the most celebrated lawyers in the metropolis, 
Hehasa large and most euccessful practice—is 
cry succeesful, and is widely known as a great 
divorce lawyer—in fact, I think his practice con- 
fists of nothing else.” 

Rachel gasped for breath when she heard this, 

So that was a solution to the mystery which 
surrounded Paul, 

She saw through it ‘all plainly enough now. 
He was on the eve of getting a divoree from her, 
so that he might find out Daphne and wed her, 
whom he loved best of all. The thought was more 
‘itter than death to her, She ought to spare her- 
self that humiliation, She would summon 

‘urage, and leave him ere the morrow's dawn, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Faom the moment that Rachel learned who 
Mark Graham, the famous divorce lawyer, was, 





her heart did not know a moment's rest, Every 
time she saw Paul ebe felt that she must cry out 
to bim,— 

“I know what you are trying todo! But you 
shall never drag me through the divorce court!" 

Every day he seemed to grow gayer, happier, 
almost boyish, in his enthusiasm. Noticing thie, 
Rachel grew whiter and eadder, 

One day the crisis came which verified her 
suspicions. They were a!l standing on the 
veranda, after luncheon, when a servavt entered 
with a card, aunounciog that a gentleman wisbed 
to see Mr. Verrell. 

Paul glanced ab the card, His face flushed. 
Hastily excusing himself to Mrs. Singleton and 
Rachel, he hurried quickly into the house. 

Iu his rnees, the card had fallen from his 
hand. Rachel crossed the porch quickly to re- 
cover it, 

As she stooped to pick it up, she read the 
name engraved u it: “ Mr. Mark Graham.” 

The colour from her face; it seemed as 
though her limbs refused to bear her weight. 

“ Are you ill, Mrs. Verrell?” asked Mrs, 
Singleton, hurrying to her side. 

“No,” she ,in a very hollow voice, 
“ A—s sudden faintness seized me, I shall be 
myself presently.” 

“I wonld advise you to go into the drawing- 
room and lie down on the couch and rest for a 
few moments. I will accompany you, or remain 
here, just as you prefér.” 

‘Twill follow yonr suggestion,” said Rachel, 
faintly, “ and rejoin youin a very few moments.” 

‘You will find mein the grounds,” said Mrs. 
Singleton. 

Rachel could scarcely control her agitation as 
she passed into the drawing-room. She meant 
to go through the spacious room and rest in her 
own boudoir, But a sudden dizziness seized her, 
She staggered to the bay-window for air, the 
curtains closing round her ; but ere she could 
reach the cushioned seat in the alcove, she sunk 
down unconscious upon the velvet carpet. 

How long Rachel lay there she never knew. 
When her dazed senses n to collect themselves 
she heard the murmur of voices in the drawing- 
room. The heavy silken curtains shut her out 
from the gaze of the occupants of the room. 

She heard her husband’s voics in earnest con- 
versation with the stranger. The words that fell 
from his lips held her spell-bound. She could 
not rise to her feet. 

She tried to out, to warn them of her 
presence, but her lipsrefused to move ; she could 
not have uttered a single word if her life had de- 
pended upon it. She found that she could only 
remain still and listen, though she dezpised her- 
self for having to do so, 

After a moment’s silence, Mr. Graham pro- 
ceeded, studiously,— 

“JT have given your affair a great deal of 
thought, Mr, Verrell,” he said, “and I thiok, 
according to the nature of the case, that you 
will be able to come out victor with my assist- 
ance.” 

“Heaven grant it!” sighed Paul Verrell, 
fervently. 

“ Right at the start of this interview, let me 
ask you one question ; it is the same as I have 
asked you before: Have you still that growing 
dislike—that abhorrence, I may say-—for the 
woman who bears your name as you had when 
you last laid the subject before me i” 

*T should say Ihave! My abhorrence is even 
intensified for her, if such a thing could possibly 
be,” Paul answered in a voice that was unateady 
and unmistakably excited; adding, “Ob, Mr. 
Graham, you little know how I suffer from wait- 
ing for the bonds to be severed! Every week 
that this martial yoke is upon me—yes, every 
day that ms an age! This marriage 
is positively an insufferable agony to me. The } 
long delay while I await my freedom from this 
hated tie seems to be driving me wild! [ am 
not myself at all lately ; everyone notices it. I 
feel like shutting myself up in a dark room, 
where I can see no human face, and paseing my 
hours in bitter solitude, while the spirit of un- 
rest is upon me.” 

“ You are indead iu a very bad state of mind, 
if these are the facts. Sometimes a man finds 





himself in an unenviable state of mind, during 
which time everything goe: wrong withhim, He 
is quite apt to fancy that his feelings have under- 
gone a change towards relatives or friends when 
he is bordering on that state of mind. I have 
called upon you to-day, determined to find out if 
there is ‘a rift iu the lute,’ if there is the least 
reason to believe you will ever become reconciled 
to your wife.” 

“Never while I live, sir!" responded Paul, 
jumping quickly from his reat, and facing the 
attorney in deep agitation. “I see now,” he 
went on, “that | never cared for her. I never 
had that feeling of respect and heartfelt 
admiration for her-——that true awakening of the 
soul that a man should always have for the 
woman whom he calls hid wife. I never bad 
one eacred emotion for her, I find, compared to 
what I fully realise my heart is capsble of. 
Heaven help me! I was blind, mad, avything 
but myself, when I allowed myself to be dupe 
enough to be inveigled to the altar and allowed 
that fatal marrisge to be consummated. But 
why waste words on that cruel past} That act 
of folly has been dove. There is but one way 
out of it, as i can understand, and that is to 
secure my freedom by getting a divorcee. You 
know al! the particulars from first to last. [ 
have kept nothing from you in regard to that 
sorry marriage. i cannot bear to dwell upon iu 
one instant longer thau is necessary. You surely 
have hope to give me, after searching into the 
case, JI want you to push the matter for me 
through the courts without any furiher delay, 
Mr, Graham. I must gain my freedom before 
another month rolis over my head, or I am afraid 
that I shall become desperate, I deserve to have 
that terrible tie broken. To know that she is no 
longer my wife would make me the happiest man 
that is living on the face of thie earth. 1 would 
pay almost any price for my freedom—ay, I[ will 
make you rich for life if you are successful in my 
suit for divorce from her, I cannot stand the 
galling situation much longer.” 

“You have been as strangers to each other for 
so long, though she bears your name, as you say, 
that I do not think it will be a difficult process 
for the courts to decide in your favour, But you 
must have patience a little longer, my good sir. 
I have undertaken the case because I think you 
have gocd grounds for a divorce, and now that 
we understand eech other, I shall go on with my 
part in the name of the law, and I baven’s the 
least doubt that I shall win the case in your 
favour and gain a decree of divorce for you in a 
reasonable time—set you free once more,” 

Paul Verrell’s heart seemed too full for utter- 
ance as he heard these words, and he grasped the 
hand of Mark Graham gratefully, showing his 
appreciation most keenly, 

Another moment and they left the house 
together, and were slowly wending their way 
down the gravelled path, talking in low, eager 
tones, 

Rachel, trembling in every limb, sprang to her 
feet, and groping her way through the open 
window, burried out into the shrubbery 

It seemed to her that she was dying, that the 
soul was leaving her body, She bad not meant 
to take the lilac path that led to the gate. Ax 
impulse which she could not account for seemed 
to lead her thither. The great tossing branches 
screened her completely from aight. 

Was it wrong to listen just once more to what 
concerned her so vitally ? 

Their voices, low and cautious, were carried on 
the breeze to her. 

“T must sce her,” shé heard her husband say, 
“and you musb arrange it for me.” 

She could not hear what the lawyer said ; aud 
again she lieard Paul break out im petuouriy,— 

“ Let it be to-night, Mr. Graham. I will meet 
ber at the end of this road at eight o’elcck sharp. 
She must not fail me,” 

Again the lawyer and Paul shook hauds; then 


they parted. Mark Graham entered his coup¢,. 


which stood in waiting, and Pau! re-entered the 
house, 

He whistled a merry tune as he strode along, 
and the blithesomeness of it cut Rachel to the 
heart like the thrust of a sharp knife, 


How glad he was to be free from her! Hex 
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scalding tears rained down her cheeks; she 
clutched her little white hands together in an 
agony of despair, 

What had she done that a just Heaven should 
torture her so} She had lived such « sweet, 
good life—had never committed a wrong. Why 
should such sorrow as this be meted out to her 7 

If he still loved Daphne, he should never have 
married her, she cried out to Heaven. And to- 
night he was to meet the worman-he loved ! 

“T will follow him and eee for myeelf what 
takes place,” she muttered. 

She quite forgot that Mrs. Singleton was walt- 
ing for her in the rose-garden. 

She crept to her room like s wounded deer, 
wishing that Heaven in its mercy would send 
dea'h to her, for the burden of life was greater 
than she could bear, 

A little later there was a tap at the door, 

*] felt worried about you, my dear, you were 
away so long,” said Mrs. Singleton, leoking in at 
the door, ‘* How is your headache ¢” 

** Better,” said Reichel, trying to speak 
natura'ly and to appear calm. 

Her back was turned to her friend, but Mrs, 
Singleton well knew from her choked voice that 
Rachel had been weeping. She knew that the 
reasou she was bathing her face in cologne was to 
remove the trace of tell tale tears, She affected 
not to notice Rachel's agitation, 

“One of the servauts who has just returned 


from town has brought me a letter from my 
y 


brother,” said Mrs. Singleton, drawing a equare 
white envelope from her pocket. ‘‘In it he says 
it will give him much pleseure to accept your 
standing invitation to visit yourself and husband ; 
but he cannot remain longer than a fortnight. 
He saye he will arrive almost as soon as this 
letter.” 

Rachel was obliged through courtesy to express 
the pleasure it would afford her, though in truth 
her heart eank 

How could she laugh, be merry and gay to 
guests, when her hearb was breaking with 
anguish! Pesides, it seriously interfered with 
her plan of going away, of leaving her husband 
ere he had au opportunity to drag her through 
the divorce court, 

But the two weeks would pass, and then—— 


well, she knew what she would do when the | 


guests left them, 

It would be a little awkward meeting Mr. 
Walton at firat, and having him as the guest of 
her husband and self, for the reason that they 
had once been betrothed lovers, and she knew 
that he loved her still. He had enid as they 
parted, when the truth had come to light that 
Paul was not dead, as they suppored,— 

** Ah, Rachel, I realise that [I must bear this 
terrible blow of losing you like a man! But I 
shall never marry another! You are my fate! ” 


CHAPTER XXXYV, 


Racuzet had told Paul all concerning her 
engagement with the haudsome young Jawyer ; 
how it had come about, and how it had been 
broken off. 

When he had invited him to visit at the house 
she was surprised. Now she understood it—he 
did not care, 
jealousy, 

All this passed through her mind quickly. 

At luncheon Panl was told of the expected 
arrival of their guest, 

“ We shall have to invite some young ladies to 
meet him,” he declared, “‘ otherwise he might 
consider it quite dullhere. Iam sure you would 
like that, Rachel, would you not?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“ Whatever is pleasing to you will certainly be 
satisfactory to me,” she answered, looking him 
full in the face, 

"Thank you, my dear,” he said, with a low 
bow. “It is not every wife who is so exceedingly 
thoughtful, But since you are pleased with the 
idea 1 will put the suggestion into execution at 
once, Miss Wingfield, Marie Benson, and that 
petite little brunette, Miss Raeburn, would make 
@ very jolly party.” 


Where there is no love there is no | 





“We must have an additional gentleman or 
two, Suppose we ask Clifford Tyrrel, and that 
French count—Laval.” 

“I don’t exactly admire him. Still, one 
should not form too hasty an impression about 
people at all times,” 

** As you like,” answered Rachel, wearily. 

It seemed a mockery to her to speak of guests 
in that beautiful home when she was on the 
point of leaving it. 

She could not help but watch Paul's face. The 
happiness depicted on it made her heart fairly 
bleed with untold anguish. 

He was ao bright and gay at luncheon that even 
Mrs. Singleton was attracted by it. 

“Your merry spirits are contagicus, Mr. 
Verrell,” she said, gaily. 

“I could not very well help being gay,” he 
said. “I am one of the happiest of men to-day.” 

She saw a ctange look pass over Rachel’s face, 
a deathly whiteness, as though she were about to 
faint. But she rallied quickly, The colour came 
to her face, and the dark eyes had a strange glint 
in them which was hard to fathom. 

*] know what makes him so happy,” she 
repeated, bitterly, over aud over sgain to herself. 
" He ia soon to be free from me—free to woo and 
wed the one he loves !” 

The afternoon wore away at last, as all after- 
noons roust, whether they are freighted with joy 
or sorrow. 

The dinner hour came. Rachel saw that Paul 
made but a pretevce of eating. Each dish was 
sent back untested. Ever and anon his eyes 
wandered to the clock on the mantelpiece. When 
it struck seven he looked anxiously ai Rachel to 
make the first move to rise. 

"TI have a business engagement, ladies,” he 
said, “and I shall be forced to break away from 
your enchanting company. 1 do nob expect to be 
detained lone. I will join you later in the draw- 
fog-room. That reminds me, J have brought 
homa some new music for Rachel, It is in the 
drawing-room. She will play it over for you. 
There is one song among the Jot that I should like 
to hear. It is very pathetic and quite popular, I 
understand, The music is very sweet. The 
worde tell a sad story, which is clearly revealed ia 
ite title—' When His Love Grew Cold!’ ” 

"That fs the saddest experience a woman can 
have,” eaid Mrs. Singleton. ‘‘I have heard the 
song. No wonder it is popular. I will try and 
repeat the words for you. I heard the song 
before I left home. It ie all the rage, The 
beautiful words are by Halberstadt, and the 
music by Heinazman, They sre famous, you 
know, It runs like this :— 


'« * Ae they sat long ago ‘neath the heavenly glow 
Of the stars brightly shtuing ye re 

They bad plighted their troth, and so happy were both, 
As he whiapered his story of love! 

But, alas! it {s changed now, from her he’s cetranged— 
To another his love tale is told ; 

And the matd is alone, all ambition had flown, 
When his love grew cold ! 


““* Now the maid sadly griev'd for the one that de- 
ceived 


And for strength she sincerely would pray ; 

No complaint ever spoke, while her heart slowly broke, 
With ite tenderness ebbing away. 

Bnt the end came at last, now her sorrow is past, 
She bas entered the gates of gold ; 

We are mourning to-night, for her soul winged its flight 
When his love grew cold !'” 


The effec of these words on Rachel was some- 
thing startling. She rose hastily and quitted 
the room 

“Your wife is not wall,” said Mrs. Singleton 
anxiously 

“Is she not?” asked Paul, quickly, ‘I had 
not heard any complaint from her.” 

“T fancy she is not one to complain watil 
she breaks down utterly,” said Mrs, Singleton. 

“T hardly think it is anything more than a 
headache,” said Paul “She has always been 
subject to them since I knew her first. I believe 
an hour’s rest will do her good, She is not so 
very strong.” 

While he was talking, the half hour struck, and 
Paul started. 

“ How time flies! I must go,” hesaid. Hastily 
reizing his hat, he hurried from the house, 


muttering to aka mysb make haste. I 
am already very late.” 

He did a see the slim figure disguised in the 
long, dark cloak that followed after him like a 
shadow, 

"I will see them meet,” muttered Rachel—for 
it was she—"'I shall watch and see his perfidy, 
and it will help me to forget him!” 

Paul was a brisk walker ; but try as hard as 
she would she could not keep up with him, 
and he soon distanced the little duttquis. 

“T shall not be able to witness their meeting,” 
panted Rachel, redoubling her speed. Greater 
and greater grew the distance between them, 
until at length he was but a mere speck, and soon 
the shadows even effaced that. 

The long, swift walk was tiresome, but she 
rounded the bend in the road at last, The 
moon had risen bright and clear, She could 
see distinctly ahead ; there, scarcely half-a-dozen 
rods from her, she beheld two figures, One 
glance, and she knew that were her husban i 
and Daphne, Her heart told her what io 
expect, but when the time came and she saw the 
two etanding together, her courage seemed to fai! 
her, He was her husband—hers! How darei 
he stand there with Daphne—the cruel siater 
who bad made her life all that was horrible ! 

She had not been io time to see the meeting ; 
but her tortured brain conjured up all gorts oi 
things. 

What were they saying to each other? He was 
telling her of the divoree he was soon to get, 
adding that he would soon be free to marry her, 
and they were rejoicing over it, She could creep 
no uearer without betraying her whereabouts. 
She could not hear their conversation, though 
she strained her ears to do so. Ab! how closely 
they were standing ther! What could he be 
eaying, that he bent his head so low over her? 
Oh, the shame of it! A wronged and injured 
young wife standing out there in the chill and io 
the darkness watching these two, her heart on 
fire, her brain in a whirl! She realized what the 
words meant—a crime committed in the heat of 
passion! She so innocent, so free from guile, 
was cryiug out to Heaven! Ah, if she but had 
a pistol, she would shoot them both dead— 
dead | 
‘ She almost felt that her reason was desorting 

er. 

It seemed to her that she could never look ia 
hie face after to-night, Poor soul! had she only 
been nearer, had she only known the truth, she 
would have realized what little grounds there 
were for her fears. 

But she could not hear through the distance, 
and each moment her anguish grew more and 
more intense, 

Paul had made the engagement to meet Daphne 
to settle the matter once for all. As he approached 
be saw the slim figure alight from @ carriage. 

“You may come back to this place for me io 
just one hour,” she eaid, as she dismissed the 

Paul!” 


driver. 

“So we meet again, she cried, 
eagerly, extending her hands to him, 

He drew back coldly, She affected not to 
notice it, but went on,— 

“When you did such a cruel deed as to pu! 
that revolver to your head, and fire, I thought I 
should never see you again. It is very 
fortunate that pistol-shots do not always kill— 
that you are as well as ever. But where is the 
charming Rachel, your pretty little dupe ?” 

*Hueh! Do not mention her name !” cried 
Paul, hoarzely. 

“So—so you are quite as much in love with 
her as ever, [ see plainly ; but we will not discuss 
her, if you go into such a rageabout her. Idoso 
hate scenes |” 

“T sent for you to discuss that other matter 
which is now uppermost in my mind,” he said, 
sternly, 

“You want a divorce, and you want me to put 
in no defence in the way of your getting it,” said 
Dapbne, with a little mocking laugh, “ But let 
me tell you, you must be conciliatory with me, 
instead of putting on such fine airs, or I may 
thwart your little game altogether |” ; 

Paul winced ; he felt the truth of her remark 





keenly enough, 
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“You sent forme, you know,” she went on, 
“and now that I have come all this way in re- 
sponse, you should be conciliatory, instead of ag- 
gressive, When we last met I wanted you to leave 
Rachel and cume withme, I meant to force you 
to do it ; but now an emergeucy has arisen in my 
life which makes money a necessity, and you are 
the only one in the world who can help me to it, 
Paul I am willing to have you secure the 
divorce from me on one condition, I muet have 
two thousand pounds down within three days’ 
time, and ten thousand ab the end of a fort. 
night,” 

“You know I haven't it,” answered Paul 
hoarsely. : 

"You can ged it of Rachel,” she replied ; “ ay, 
you must get it from her! She is rich, and what 
is the use of having & rich wife unless you can 
make ues of her noney—and, after all, it is the 
money that should be youre. Do you hesitate to 
promise, Paul?” ehe asked, laying a hand on 
each shoulder, and locking him full in the face. 
“Dare you hesitate ?” she repeated, confident of 
what his answer must be, “ What do you say, 
Paul, ‘yea’ or ‘no’?” 

“Heaven help a man who is in & woman's 
power!” he groaned, 


(Zo be continued.) 








A NIGHT WITH A MADMAN. 


om iO 


Cartes Marysporovcr and I were fellow- 
apprentices, yet even in those days we were 
scarcely equals ; for Charles was the son of well- 
to-do people, whilst my friends were poor and 
humble. He was always well-dressed and had 
pockét-money in plenty, whilst my clothes were 
frequently threadbare and my pockets always 
ewpty. 

Bat if I could not help feeling that there was 
a difference between us, it was not his fault. 
Never was there a more kind-hearted or open- 
handed fellow than Charlie, He gave himself 
no airs of supe) iority, and whatever pleasures his 
money could buy, were always as much mine as 
his. I admired and loved him, and would have 
done avything in my power to serve him. 

In due time our term of apprenticeship expired. 
Charles Mainborough went to London, where his 
friends had secured for him a partnerehip in a 
Hourishing firm in our trade ; whilst I, who was 
about to marry oné of our master’s maids, went 
to pursue my calling in her native village. 

In this place I found enough employment, in 
a humble way, to furnish a livelihood; and as 
ihad rather more school learning than moat of 
my fellow-villagers, I added something to my 
income by getting the appointment of parish 
clerk and sexton, 

The difference in position between Charles 
Mainborough and myself was now a wide one, 
and, as might have been expected, I soon lost 
sight of him, But I still retained a loving and 
grateful memory of my early friend. 

Years went by; and one evening, as I was 
sitting in my cottage, I fancied that I heard a 
stealthy footstep on the garden path, I re- 
member the event so well! It was on a Monday 
night, in dark and gloomy November weather, 
and I was alone, for just then my wife happened 
to be upstairs, I heard a footstep, I say, and 
sat expecting that a knock at the door would 
follow ; but I listened in vain, Tastead, how- 
over, I heard a little shuffling sound outside the 
window, which made me fancy that someone 
must be trying to peep in beside the blind. I 
got up and threw open the door, 

I had not been mistaken, Sure enough, some- 
one was standing there, and the light of my 
candle, falling fall upon him, showed me that he 
was 2 well-dressed man, though his clothes had 
been torn in a place or two, and were splashed 
with mud, He turned towards me, and I saw 
his features, Tea years had changed them, but 
they were too firmly impressed on my memory to 
be lightly forgotten, 





“My Charlie! Mr. Mainborough!” TI cried. 
“Can it really be you?” 

“Hush!” said my visitor, making a motion 
of silence ; and I noticed now that there was a 
look of excitement and fear fn his eyes and face. 
“Hush!” he said, “Speak lower, I am glad 
you > wey forgotten me, Silas Butts, Are 


you alone 

“ My wife is in the house,” 

“Then come outside, I must speak to you in 
private.” 

Much wondering, and sheltering the candle with 
my hand, I stepped out, I led him into my work- 
id which opened from the garden, and closed 


oor, 

“ Silar,” he began, “you remember what 
friends we used to be?” 

“To be sure 1 do, A poor man doesn’t meet 
with so many that care for him that he should 
forget bis oldest and kindest friend,” 

My visitor nodded his head, 

“You used to say that nothing would please 
you better than to bave it in your power to do me 
& service,” 

“And I meant it, Mr. Mainborough, and I 
mean it still 1” 

' Well, look here, Silas; I want 4 friend’s 
help now, and who can J trust if nob you? My 
life is in danger! You must hide me, Silas 
Butts ; they are after me |" 

He_was a fugitive, the», and pursued. This 
accounted for bis strange manner and the 
hunted look which I had observed 

“Who is after you?” I exclaimed, “What 
is the matter ’” 

‘Never mind what I have done! They are 
after me, I tell you, and yon must save me! 
Quick | don’t lose a moment! Where can you 
hide me {” 

“Come into my cottage, lll shelter you 
there as best I can,” 

“Io will not do, Silas; you havaa wife! Is 
there nowhere else where you can conceal me?” 

I conaidered for some few seconds, Where 
could I find a biding-place? I thought of the 
church tower. Sometimes, from year’s end to 
year's end, no one ever climbed it but myself, 
Nearly a week would pass before the ringers 
would enter even upun its lower floor. ; 

“{ have the key of the belfry,” said L 
There is no better place that [ can think of.” 

“Good!” replied Mr. Mainborough, “It 
will be just the thing. Lead me to ib ab 
once!” 

My cottage stood close beside the church- 
yard, I fetched my keys and lantern, and led 
the way, bidding him so far behind me 
that the light should not fall upon him. As for 
me, in the winter time, 1 often wound up the 
clock after dark, and no one would suspect any- 
thing from seeing me enter the tower with a 
lancern, 

I led him through the ancient archway of 
the tower, and locked the door behiud us; then, 
first warning him to tread cautiously, 1 began 
to climb the worn steps of the winding stair. 
Without speaking a word, he followed mo 
upwards till we came to the loft where the bells 
were hung. Encumbered as was the floor with 
the heavy timbers which supported the bells, 
there was still some vacant space on which it 
was possible for a man to stretch himself or to 
move about. Charles Mainborongh nodded 
approvingly when we entered this place; and 
there I left him, seated on one of the beams, 

I went home, and returned again with 
blankets, in which he might wrap himee)f, and 


with such food as I could secure without rousivug | 


my wife’s suspicions. My friend seemed satisfied 
with his biding-place, and with ali that I bad 
done for hie comfort; yet he scarcely spoke ! 
He was gloomy and silent. [ was sorry for 
this, being naturally curious to learn from 
him something of his own story. But as he 
chose to be silent, it was not for we to question 
him. I bade him feel himself safe, and wished 
him good night, 

Yet what crime he could have committed was 
@ matter of no small perplexity to-me, There 
had never been anything mean or sordid in 
Charles Mainborough’s character. He was not 
the man to embezzle money, or to commit a 








forgery. But a hasty temper had always been 
his failing, and might have hurrie| him into 
some rash act. His manner, and the words he 
had let fall, convinced me that it was of the 
heaviest penalty of the law that he stood in 
fear. I felt sure that his crime must have been 
murder, 

Yet, murderer though I believed him to be, I 
was resolved to be faithful to the friend of my 
youth, let the risk to myself be what it might. 

Io the course of the next morning two stran- 
gers were waking inquiries in my neighbour- 
hood. From their dress one might have been 
taken for a doctor, and the other for his servant, 
Bat I, who was prepared for unwelcome visitors, 
did not doubt but that they were detectives in 
disguice, Luckily, as I thought, they did not 
question me, 

Their presence, however, showed mo tha 
necessity of acting with the utmost caution. 
Fearing lest something in my manner might 
betray me, I, unluckiiy, even abstained from 
asking & question about the etrangers. My 
friend had food encugh for the day, so J held it 
maost prudent not to go near him tii! dark. 

When night came, | secretly began to get ready 
& basket of provisions to take to him 3 but whilst 
doing so I was startled by hearing the great 
bell sound three times, 

The key of the belfry was in my own poe 
session ; besides, I knew the sound of the bells 
too well to edppose that this had been tolled by 
anyone in the ordinary way. It had beeu struck 
by someone standing beside it, Charles Main- 
borough xouet have done it, Perhaps he had 
grown so weary of solitude that he had begun to 
think I had forgotten him, and so had sounded 
the bell to summon me. [bt was not an unnatural, 
though certainly a most imprudent, act. I won- 
dered at his indiscretion. 

I set out at once, I knew the path across the 
churchyard far too well to need s candle, and I 
wished no one to see what I carried ; so, til I 
had entered the tower, and locked the door be- 
hind me, I did not strike a light, It was then 
necessary for me to do so, for, thoroughly as I 
was acouainted with him, I dared not trust 
myself on the worn and dangerous stairs in the 
dark, 

i was still some distance below the belfry ‘floor 
when I heard Mainborough’s voice. He was, as 
ib seemed to me, singing to himself; and a 
momeut afterwards came # loud and echoing peal 
of laughter. 

I remembered Charlie's merry laugh of old. 
It was his laugh still, yet vow there seemed 
something harsh, wild, and unnatural in iv. Why, 
too, when he was alone in that melanchuly place, 
hiding iu fear of his life, should he indulge in 
euch merriment ? 

A feeling of dread fell upon me. With any- 
thing but an easy mind, I climbed on. 

A small door Jed from the etaircace into one 
corner of the bell-loft. I unlocked it, and leaving 
the keys dangling from the lock, «sepped in 
amoug the bells, Mr. Mainborough was still 
sitting on one of the timbers, much is the same 
position as that in which I had left hita the night 
before ; but he did not rise when I turned the 
light upon bim. He only said,-— 

“Who comes? who comes at the great bid- 
ding?” 

His bebaviour did not tend to allay my un- 
easiness, 

“ It's all right,” I said, “ Mr. Mainborough, I’m 
come back again—your old friend, Silas. Aren’t 
you glad to see me?” 

“No,” he answered, turning slowly round, ‘ 
am not glad. I have petitioned that it might not 
be you, and it has been all in vain, Come here, 
Silas Butta.” 

I walked up to him, and eetting down my 
besket said, —~ 

“ Here is your supper, Mr. Mainborough. You 
ought to be hungry, We will sit together whilst 
you eat it.” 

“Supper ?” he repeated. “ What hare I, who 
live among the spirits, to do with supper? f 
have my work to do, and I raust doit. I wish 
it had been someone else, though, and not you, 
Silas. Give me the basket.” 

He began to grope amoug ite contents, 
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“Is there a kuife?” he asked, “I thought they were wicked when it was} It was a fearful thing to hear hie stealthy step 
Yea,”’ you that came. I said I would not obey them— | and’ smothered breath whenever he approached 
\s I spoke he drew it out. What did he want | so I threw the kpife away.” me, and sometimes even to feel the touch of his 
that knite for?’ Was he mad, and did he mean “That was right. Do not listen to them | oustretched hand. 


to rourder me? Should I try to wrest it from 
him? I was caleulating what chance a weak 
man like myeelf would have in grappling with 
one of his size, when he sprang up and made 
towards the farther corner of the loft. 

Tn that corner was the large trap-door through 
which such belle as needed repair could be 
lowered and drawn up again. From thie ‘here 
wae & sheer descent of forty or fifty feet or 
more to the pavement below, He threw open 
the lid, and flung the knife through the opening. 

“Te is all right uow,” he said, returning to 
me. “Yes, thank Heaven! I shall not have to do 
it now,” 

He sat by my side, and, breaking off a few 
wouthfuls of bread, began to eat them. 

I felt relieved. The danger seemed past. 

A new idea struck me. Perhaps the loneliness 
and gloom of this hiding-place was preying upon 
his mind. 

‘Mr, Mainborough,” I eaid, “this is a cold, 
Jreary place. Let us go down to my house, 
where it’s warm and comfortable, and have 
supper there, Come along!” 

‘Hush !” he whispered, laying hie hand on 
roy arm. Don’t talk of going. They will hear 
us. They won't let us go. 


must obey them.” 

Sprivging up, and before I could guess his 
purpose, he was at the door, He closed it, 
‘locked it on the inner side, and took out 
the keys, With» thrill of terror I said to my- 
ne e —_ 

" He is a madman!” 

If I could not regain possession of those keye 
my position would be a most awkward one. 
[ hurried towards bim, but the great timbers 
were between us, and hindered me. Before I 
could reach him, with another peal oi laughter, 
such as that which had met me on the stairs, 
he tossed the bunch of heavy keys through the 
trap-door after the knife. Then he returned to 
is former seat, and motioned me again to sit 

beaide him, 
What wasI to do now? I could not think. 
seemed impossible now to leave the bell-ioft, 
My only hope lay in conciliating and keeping him 
quiet, Isat down as he desired 

Insane as his last act had been, he 

reared to be quite composed and rational. 

You aad I are old friends, Silas!” 
served, 


now 


he 


‘Yes, Charles, and friends I hope we shall | 


ways be, 

“Listen to me. I want to talk quietly to you. 
I have had troubles of late—I have been ill—I 
jave been persecuted.” 

“Ww 


ail have our troubles,” I said, sooth 
ingly ; " but you are better now. Lverything 
will soon be right again.’ 
“ Yes, all will be right again ; but the cost-- 
the coat |” 


Never mind, so that you get well.” 

“Bub Ido mind, Silas Butts! It is a dreadful 
thing that haste be dove, Shall I tell you all 
about it?” 

* Yes to be eure,” 
him quiet. 

“This is a wonderful place,” he began, ina 


said I, only anxious to keep 


slow, solemn tone; ‘full of spirits! “ They 
live hereamong the bells. Ihave been talking 
with them ever since I came here, They have 


told me what I must do to get well again.” 
“Ahi And what was it?” 
[ © do their bidding, and not to fail,” 

Vell?” 

L was to strike on that bell three times, and 
someone would come. 

‘And what then? 

Hush He laid his hand on my arm, and 
spoke in a whisper, “I was t 
caine, and then [ should be well! 
obey them, they will kill me!” 

Ashe said this, in a low, deliberate whieper, 
a shudder passed through me; butI controiled 
my-re!f as beed | could 

You must not helieve them 
anewered, ‘“‘ They are wicked spirits.” 


But if I dis- 





When they speak I | 


again, You and I were always great friends, 
Charlie Mainborougb.” 

At that moment the clock began to strike 
seven. 

There, right up among the bells, the sound 
was deafening, and each stroke as it fell seemed 
to rouse an increasing frenzy in Mainborough. 
He sprang up and waved his arms, 

“There! there!” he shouted; “don’t you 
hear them? They cry, ‘Doit! doit!’ and it 
must be done. Why did rou come here, Silas 
Butte? I prayed that it might not be you, and 
yet you came |” 

Alarmed at this sudden outbreak, 1 had jumped 
backwards, and placed some of the timberwork 
between us. It had been a faint and dreary 
hope that I had cherished of keeping bim quiet 
through the long November night in that awful 
place. But that hope, such as it was, was now 
gone. There I was, face to face with a blood- 
thirety maniac, bent on my destruction. Mine 
was a horrible situation. I could not get out. 
Even if I could raise an alarm by sounding the 
bells, it might cost the labour of hours to burst 
open the heavy oaken doors and ponderous locks 
which, at the head of the stairs and the bottom 
of the tower, barred me from the rest of man- 
kind, Ib seemed vain to grapple with the 
lunatic. He had twice my strength, and was, 
moreover, animated by the fury of madness, I 
sickened at the thought of that coming doom 
which seemed inevitable. 

My chances of escape wore, indeed, small ; yet 
to such feeble hope of life as remained, I clung 
tenaciouely. The bells and their heavy frames 
of timber formed in some sort barriers between 
myrelf and Charles Mainborough, who was now 
making every effort to get at me. If I was less 
powerful, I was at least as active as he was, and 
the fear of a dreadful death makes a man 
wonderfully alert, Again and again he en- 
deavoured to seize me; but [ contrived to elude 


| him, and still to keep some of the woodwork 


between ur. 

Yet this was an awful time for me. All my 
efforts seemed of no other use than to prolong 
my agony; for of ultimate escape there seemed 
no hope, Meanwhile, a false step, any little 
indecision on my part, would briog a horrible 
and certain death. Yer, a certain death ; for 
ever and anon, as the gleam of the lantern fell 
upon the maniac’s face, I could see it glaring at 
me between the beams, with the expression of 
some savage beast. All thought of mercy had 
left him. My time would be short if once I fell 
into his clutches ! 

In my despair, whilst I dodged round the 
bells, I now began to beat upon them with my 
bare fists, They replied by uttering a dull, 
booming sound, which seemed to fili the place, 
and to exasperate the madman to a still greater 
pitch of frenzy. He redoubled his efforts to get 
ab me. 

How long this chase for life and death may 
have gone on I can only guese. It seemed to 
have lasted for hours, and yet, as the candle 
still burnt on, this could not have been the case. 
I was, however, gradually becomiug exhausted, 
and therefore less wary than before. 





} and fell 
moment. 


Presently I atumbled over a projecting beam, 
Charles Mainborough was on me in a 
His hand grasped my shoulder, and 
jas 1 tried to avoid him, my foot struck against 


| the lantern and overturned it, Favoured by the 
| sudden darkness which followed, I once more 


| eluded him. 

| Yet the darkness which now filled the bell-loft 
| by no means made him relinquish his design, 
| He seemed to catch the slightest noise which I 
| made, and then I could hear him cautiousiy 


to kill whoever | feeling his way towards me, 


| The horror of my eituation seemed rather in- 
creased than otherwise. In moving to escape 
him, I had to use the utmost caution, not only 
that I might make no noise, but aleo that I 
might avoid stumbling through that awfal place 


Charles,” I | which I knew he had left standing open—the 


| trap-door, 





How I could have contrived to escape him 
seems to me now little less than miraculous, yet 
again and again J did it, 

At last, supposing that my best chance lay in 
keeping perfectly still, I crept beneath the clock, 
and there remained without stirring a muscle. 

For some time I could hear him vainly groping 
after me, Then he seemed to give up the search, 
and was still, 

I began to breathe again. 

Alas! to my consternation, a moment later | 
heard a jingling sound. He had found the lanter: 
in which I had left the matches, and was striking 
one! When he had procured a light he turned 
it round till it fellom me, and then he darted 
upon me like a tiger. 

I struggled violently as he seized me, but it 
was useless. He seemed to have the strength of 
ten men. I was half throttled, and for some 
moments lost my consciousness. Then I became 
aware that he was dragging me along. Yes, 
whither! I knew the directicon—I saw his 
meaning, 

It WAS TOWARDS THE TRAP-DOOR | 

The horror of this conviction gave me new 
energy. I clung frantically to every piece of 
timber and projecting ledge that we passed. 

Tt was all in vain. Oa I went; and as he 
awung me over the fearful opening, he again gave 
vent to that loud laugh which I had twice heard | 
before. 

As he did so, he loosed his hold of me, Down 
I went, but not at once falling clear. I had 
caught the side of the hole with my bands, and 
was hanging on by them whilst I swung over 
the black abyss. All my weight was upon them, 
yet I held on like a vice. 

I could not long have maintained my grip, 
even had I been left to myself, but I was not 
left to drop from exhaustion. My enemy was 
bent on completing his work . I could 
feel that he was putting out all his force to un- 
clasp my fingers one by one. I was going! 
knew it. My hold was loosened, and I fell ! 

I could have fallen but a few feeb when I came 
in contact with another object—one of the bel! 
ropes; and as the drowning man clutches at 
straws, I clung to it—in this instance to better 
purpose ; it sustained me, 

At this moment I have a vivid recollection of 
turning my eyes upwards for an instant. It 
could have been but ® momentary glance, yet 
what I saw remains most firmly imprinted on my 
memory. 

With the light of the lantern upon it, the face 
of the maniac was glaring at me through the 
opening like that ofademon. Then suddenly 
he seemed to overbalance himaelf. He shot head- 
long past me, and fell heavily on the floor—-far, 
far below | 

From the mere instinct of celf-preservation-— 
for I can lay no claim to presence of mind—I 
still kept hold of my rope, though it was now fast 
gliding through my hands, Faster and faster 
it passed through them, and I had a burning e«n- 
sation as though the flesh of my palms and fingers 
were being torn from the bones, 

Some time before I reached the bottom, I 
must have relinguished my grasp, for I have an 
indistinct recollection of taking a sudden shoot 
downwards—and then all seemed blank. 

When I came to myezelf I felt bruised and 
shaken, but I was able to rise. There were 
lights and voices outside the tower. My beating 
on the bells had alarmed the village. 

In my first attempts to get up I Fappened to 
touch the keys, which were lying beside me on 
the pavement ; and now, as well as my bleeding 
hands would permit, I unlocked the door. 

My neighbours flocked in, and with them the 
two strangers whom I had seen in the morning. 
In that shattered heap of wrecked humanity 
which lay upon the stones, they recognized the 
body of a dangerous lunatic who hac escaped 
from a distant asylum—their patiend | Having 
reasons for supposing that he had come to our 
village, they had started in pursuit, 
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A STRANGE BEQUEST. 
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(Continued from page 368.) 


“Why? We love each other.” 

'' My dear young lady, love is not all powerful. 
Were Keith nothing bud the travelling artist he 
appears, I Oy you the match would not be so 
unsuitable!” 

He is an artist,” said the girl, simply. 

" Ay, but he is something else beside. He is 
one of England’s peers, an earl of ancient lineage 
and unblemished descent ; he may choose to cai) 
himeelf ‘Mr. Ford.’ He thicks, I know, his 
means make his fine title an empty form; but 
he is none the leas Lord Beresford.” 

‘Tord Beresford |” , 

Her surprise quite equalled Charley’s expec- 
tations. 

“ You see the truth now,” he said, soothingly ; 
he is a nobleman, used to the highest society of 
the day. By an unjuet will he was robbed of all 
that should have accompanied his title. In a fit 

f disgust he gave up the {world, adopted 
the nom de plume of Ford, and went about as an 
obscure artist,” 

* Well)” 

‘The whim will not last. Sooner or later he 
will tire of Arcadian simplicity, and yearn for the 
world in which he used to move. Only one thing 
can restore him to fortune—a wealthy marriage. 
If ever man were bound to seek an heiress wife, 
that man is Keith, Lord Beresford,” 

But he loves me!” 

Charles Leslie felt annoyed, 

‘He loves you, but if he marries you it will 
blight his life, With» young wife to provide 
for, how is he ever to enjoy the comforts und 
luxury which were his birthright ?” 

The girl faced round on him, 

“Supposing I had been an heiress, Mr, Leslie. 
What would you have said to Keith’s infatuation 
then ?” she asked. 

“The match would have been mosb suitable,” 
he answered, “TI need not tell you so.” 

The following morning Keith received a letter, 
written fn a clear girlish hand. 


“My Dear Kerre,— 

‘Last night your friend told me your 
secret, and that, instead of being the strolling 
artist, you were Lord Beresford. He said that if 
you married me it would blight your life ; that 
you cught to choose an heiress wife, who could 
restore you the fortune you had lost. 

‘Dear, you must not be angry with him; he 
must love you, or he wou!d never have spoken, 
but it is hard to give youup! I have not told 
ey aunt what you eaid tome, Iehallnot. I 
want you to be quite free, : 

‘You will see wealthy, high-born girls at Mr. 
Leslie’s wedding. If one of them touches your 
‘eart forget me, and I will never blame you. 
Only, Keith, if you love me—as 1 think you do 
—if you want me more than wealth—you will 
find me free aud waiting for you ! 

“Weare going away next week, If you are 
unchanged write te me at Woodbine Cottage in 
a month's time—the letter will be forwarded— 
and I will rend you our address. Heaven bless 
you, Keith, however you may decide, 

“Cara,” 


He read the letter through and through, mar- 
velling ab the generosity and self-sacrifice which 
ran through it. He upbraided Leslie bitterly, 
but that gentleman only declared he would be 
grateful to him yet, 

“A month will soon pase,” he said calmly. “Ii 
you are still infatuated you won't have Jost much 
t your lady-love’s society. If you are wise 
enough to see the folly you buve been guilty of, 
you will thank me for saving you from yourself.” 
é So they went to Mrs. MacGordon’s. She was 
yd — and guardian of the ladies Gloerina and 
_ Perhaps she bad heard Lord Beresford’s atory 
1d his friend’s benevolent designs for his future, 
if 80, ehe seconded the latter’s generosity, for she 
always appointed the Earl as the cavalier of her 





younger niece, a pleasant, rosy-cheeked beauty, 
who from the first showed a very marked interest 
in the handsome Keith, . 

Lady Aurora certainly gave him every en- 

couragement ; but polite and attentive though he 
was, he never said a word to her that might not 
have as appropriately been addressed to her 
aunt. - 
There was nething sad or dejected about him. 
More than one who known him in other days 
declared that losing his fortune and his plighted 
bride ssemed to have raised his spirits rather 
than otherwise, 

“Well,” asked Mr. Leslie, interrogatively, 
as they drove together to the church on his 
wedding day, “ what is your decision }"” 

" You did it for the best,” said Keith, cheer- 
fully, ‘but I was too far gone, my dear fellow, 
for your cure to succeed.” 

“You still love your love with aC.” 

“ Yes. ” 

"You'll be awfully poor—yev, hang it all, Keith, 
I’m nod surprised, That girl’s face is tempta- 
tion enough to make a man reckless.” 

Keith laughed. 

“ T dare say our house won't be grand enough 
for Lady Gloerina to visit ue, but we shall have 
warm hearts within it, Charley.” 

And then, one month after he had received 
Cara's letter, punctually to the very day, he 
wrote to her. 

“T have waited, darling, as you wished, but 
the result was what I knew it would be, IT want 
my wife, Tell me when I may come and ask Mrs, 
Arnold for her.” 

The answer was very short and simple. 
Cara wrote that she was staying with ber aunt 
at Weston. They would be very glad to see him 
if he could come down, aud she named a certain 
day. 

Keith calmly looked up Weston in the time- 
table, discoverad it to be three miles from a sta- 
tion, and therefore limited his luggage to a smal! 
amount, 

“ There is sure to be an inn somewhere in the 
village,” he decided. 

He wrote to Cara, naming the time of his 
arrival, and then he gave himself up to the 
pleasures of expectation, Tho houses he inspected 
during the two days he remained in Londen, the 
plans he made for his wedded life, they were too 
many to recapitulate, 

Punctually at half-past six the train 
steamed into the station, and Keith saw to his 
intense relief that there were quite a collection 
of cabs in waiting, so he would not be reduced to 
carry his bag the three miles which divided him 
from Cara. 

Her letter was so short he had hardly under- 
stood whether she and her aunt were staying 
with friends or living alone at Weston, but he 
judged the former, because the address of The 
Grange sounded far too imposing for their limited 
means, He was walking towards the cabs when 
@ footman came up. 

“ Lord Beresford !” he said, inquiringly. 

Keith remembered that Cara knew bis 
identity ; he certainly could have wished she 
would have kept it to herself, but he was too 
happy to be annoyed, and only wondered what the 
footman could want with him as he acknowledged 
Ris name. 

“ The carriage is here, my lord, Has your lord- 
ship any luggage ?”’ 

Keith resigned the bag, and followed the man 
to the carriage—a handsome brougham drawn by 
two gallant greys. 

“T always knew she came of a high family,” he 
thought, aa he drove along ; “ perhaps they have 
relented to her, poor little thing, now that she is 
never likely to want avything at their hands ; it’s 
the way of the world.” ‘ 

The horses bore him rapidly onwards, and 
before seven the carriage stopped at the entrance 
of The Grange ; two or three servants were in the 
hall, and one of them came forward to receive 
him. 

* This way, my lord!” 

As in a dream he followed down a passage to 
an open door ; he entered alone, and the servant 
closed it upon bim, 

“ Cara!” 






















































She wae siiting alone in the firelight, her 
bright bair gleaming like waves of gold, but a: 
she came forward he saw that she was changed. 
It was his own little love, but yet different, 
The Cara of Woodbine Cottage had been 
dressed simply as a village maid ; this one wore 
sweeping robes of rich white silk, while in her 
hair and at her breast were knots of Parma 
violets. 

“T thought you would come,” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. He 
forgot the change; he asked no questions; he 
only knew that this was his darling, and she was 
all hie own ab last, 

“And you are staying here?” he said, when 
he was able to take note of exterior things. 

"Yes ; we came straight here from Woodbine 
Cottage laet month,” 

“ And your aunt is with you?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“And you are not afraid of poverty?” he 
asked, “ You know, Cara, I can never give you 
a home like this.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Tf you knew howl hated this home when 
first papa died, you would not say that,” 

“ Then it is your home?” 

“Yes!” she said, simply ; “my father lett it 
me, but I never felt it was quite mine, and so 
I made up my mind to restore it to its rightful 
owner. I made aunty go to Woodbine Cottage, 
to let us see if being poor would bs very dreudful, 
and we were both so happy that we don’t mind 
it at al).” 

Keith looked round the beautifu! room. 

‘*And you have no regrets for your lovely 
home, Cara. You don’t think you will be sorry 
for the giving it up?” 

* Not while I have you. 

“You will always have me, swees. I wish for 
your sake J was arich man. It seems now that 
my little love is a wanderiog princess.” 

Enter Mra, Arnold in brocaded satin. 

“ Has she told you /” as che shook hands with 
Lord Beresford. 

“ She has told me she is not afraid of poverty,” 
he said fondly. 

‘JT don’t think poverty can ever touch her 
with you, Lord Beresford,” 

He smiled sadly. 

‘*My means do not equal my rank, unf»r- 
tunately. 1 cannot give her such a home as 
this.” 

“But you see,” whispered Cara, “it must be 
yours or mine. If I restore it to you, or if I 
keep it, it cannot go from us,” 

He looked bewildered. 

“Cara is not a good hand at explanation !’’ 
eaid her aunt, gravely. “She means that she 
is Charlotte Althea Rosalie Annersley, and that 
her adopted father was the late Lord Beresford.” 

©“ You won't be angry, will you!” said Cara, 
pleadingly. “I’m sure I worried about papa’s 
will as much as you did! I made up my mind 
as soon as he had been dead a year I would give 
up The Grange, and all the money he leffi me! I 
thought then you could marry Miss Trevelyan, 
and be happy 1” : 

“And now you will marry Cara?” said 
Mrs, Arnold, pleasantly; “and, remember, we 
never meant to deceive you. My child could 
not bear her romantic story to be in everyone's 
mouth, and so she bore my same. I was but 
too willing to give it to my dead brother’: 
child.” 


* Mamma was Lord Beresford’s niece!” said 
Cara, gently ; “at least, his wife's,” 
“Mr, Leslie will be relieved!” said Mrs. 


Arnold, lsughing. “I think your imprudence 
troubled him yery much, Lord Beresford |” 
eith still held Cara’s hand. 
“ And if I had been plain Mr. Ford }” 


“Only!” 

“ He never could have lived here, because you 
know I must have restored this place to Lord 
Beresford,” 

Keith kissed her passionately. 

‘*And I thought once there was ao truth or 
generosity in women.” 

“You won’t need to live here now,” aaid Mrs. 
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’ 
Arnold, euddenly ; “if you could make up your 


rind to be married in five weeks you would save 
Beresford Hall and its revenues,” 

1 would be married to-morrow,” said Keith, 
warmly ; “even if it were no question of saving 
Beresford, Cara, will you let me?” 

‘Not to-morrow |” said Miss Annersley, blush 
ing; “but before the time of grace is up. I 
mustn't rob you of your inberitance again! ” 

“T shouldn't mind if I had you. I never knew 
» Dame suit anyone better. Of ccurse they call 
you Cara, because it meaus ‘dear’ !” 

They were not so romantic, I am called 
row my initials.” 

“Ahi” then laughing; “I shall write and 
tell Leslie I am going to marry Charlotte Althea 
Rosalie Aunereley, and thus fulfil the conditions 
of my cousin's will, He'll think his pradent 

ivice has prevailed,” 

In point of fact he did think ao. Not until 
he Countess of Beresford was presented the 
following spring on her marriage did Charles 
Leslie learn that his friend had followed the 
dictates of his own heart. The master of King- 
ston Basset, who found the Lady Gloerina some- 
what uncongenial, in spite of her fortune and 
her fine ridiug, smothered a eigh when he met 

Karl, and managel to congratulate him 
cordially, observing at the same time that he 
seemed to have secured happioees and his 

wn choice, in spite of Lord Beresford’s will ! 


{THR END ] 
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FPACETIA, 


rxneor : “Do you know your chickens come 
yard{" Nayber: “I thought 
hey did, for they never come back again,” 

iret: “ He said he could cover with kisses 
the ground I stood on.” Edith: “ Well, he 
might, but only fancy how long it would take 
iim to do it!” 

Doctor: “I must forbid all brain-work.” 


ver iuto my 


Minor * Bu ay I not wrile some verses 
for the megazines#” Doctor: “Qh, certainly ; 
i apoke of in-work or ly.” 


* How intense are the fires of love!” ejacu 


lated the poet. “Yes,” answered the father of 
aix maningeable daughters; “but they do take 
an awful lot o’ coal.” 
Mistress (calling up the stairs): “What on 
arth are you doing to that child, Sarah, to make 
screamso}” ‘Nothing ma'am. I'm epanking 
.t to makes it stop.” 
“Waar can I do to prove the sincerity of my 
?” gaid Mr. Halfoack 
1, “ Promise me that you wiil learn to 
like Browning,” replied the intellectual creature, 
Crone: “By Jove, Charley, it’s ono o'clock ! 
My wife won't speak to me for a week,” 
‘She won’t, eh# Mine wili speak to 
oe for a fortnight. ou lucky dog!” 
HEL: “Did you buy that 
bicycle of a friend 3” Me, 
considered him 


~ 
20 


damac 


CHARLEY 


second-hand 
+ eli, I alw ys 
lend ti! he sold me the 


George: 


* bike.’” 
Mrs, Crurner: “Look at that lovely cew | 
bonne t Mra, Beamers’!” Ojd Clabber 


Yes,” it came within an ace of being yours.’ 
he so 3” Old Clubber (\despon lingly} : 
joamera held the other ace, confound him ! 


PRES E you carry a memento of some 


eort in that locket of yours?” Precisely ; it 
a lock of my husband's hair.” “But your 
husband is atill alive!" “ Yes, sir; but his hair 


is all gone.” 

Mrs. Kinny (to her small son): 
johuny, what's the matter?” 
says that she’s aa advanced Woman, and I’ve 
wot to watch the dolls, while she sails the toy 


yvoaTr, 


*Yaas, I twied 


Te tg 
’ 


ell, 


to play golf last 


i gaveitup when | was bit on the head and 
knocked silly,” said Cholly. “ Indeed, that’s too 
bad,” replied Maud ; 
nothing for you 3” 


to the fair Girton | 


Johuny : “ Sister 


ummer, but 





| 
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and can the doctors el 


Maaistrats ; “ Murphy, this is the third time 
you have been up before me this week. What is 
the meaning of it?” “ Well, your Honor, you 
see dere’s a new policeman on de beat, and I have 
a suspicion he is using me fur to practice on,” 


Cup: “ Mamma, what is a common person }” 
Mother : “ Why, child, a common person is, is-— 
well, it’s @ person we do nob associate with. 
Why do you ask?” Child: “Because Mra. 
Nextdoor eaid you was & common person.” 

Chorus of ladies to comely curate, who ie as- 
cending the ladder to hang Christmas decorations: 
“O Mr. Sweetlow, do take care! Don’t go up— 
so dangerous! Docome down! Oh !” Rector: 
(sarcasticaily): ‘*Really, Sweetlow, don't you 
think you'd better let a married man do that?” 


** How inattentive you are, John!” said the 
would-be considerate hostess to the son of the 
house. “ You really muet look after Mr. Browa, 
He's helping himself to everything.” Brown, 
who, if somewhat shy, is conacious of | very 
healthy appetite, looks rather diecomfited. 

Littie DavonTeR (coaxingly : “ Please, please, 
papa, can Idrive?” Father (woaried out by her 
teasing, and beginning to get angry): “ Howmany 
times do you want me to say ‘No'?” Little 
Daughter : “I don’t want you to say ‘ No’ at all, 
papa ; I want you tosay ‘ Yes,’” 

“Srrikes me that Vanderchump is awfully 


conceited.” “He is; you know how it came 
} about?” “No.” “ Why, aeveral years ago the 


report got out that he was dead. Several papers 
printed his obituaries, and, of course, he read 
‘em.” 

Mrs Suears (in a jeweller’s shop, buying dia- 
monds): “I wish my husband were here.” 
Jeweller: “Is he an authority on diamonda, 
madam?” Mrs, Shears: “Not exectly; he is 
an editor, and kuows paste whenever he sees 
It," 


ConcatreD Yourn: “Oh, doctor, I have seat | 


for you, certainly ; still, I must confess I have 
not the elighteet faith in modern medical 
science.” Doctor: “Oh, that doesn’t matter in 
the least. You see a donkey has no faith in the 
veterinary surgeon, and yet he cures him all the 
same,” 

“Ane you sure this is a genuine Rubens?” 
inquired the customer. “ Sure ¢” cried the pic- 
ture dealer, “I'll ‘prove 't Rubens!” ‘ Yee, 
sir |” gaid the aaeistant at the back of the shop. 
‘* Who painted this old master{” ‘‘ Me, sir,” 
said the clerk. But the customer was not 
satisfied, and went away without buying. 

THERE was that in her voice which betokened 
a resentment rankling in her heart, ‘“ Leave the 
house!” she commanded. The burglar smiled 
pleasantly. “ Ob, certainly.” he answered. “I 
handle only personal property.” Helping him- 
self to such articles of veriu as were readily 
portable, he withdrew, 

Maun: “ Oh, girls, have you heard the news ? 
Wthel Vaneis engaged to Mr. Barrell, and she 
told me he was asrich asa Turk.” Ornnes: 
“How perfectly lovely!” “ And her brother 
George bas been accepted by Miss Barrell, 
who has one hundred thousand pounds in her 
own right,” “Oh, the mercenary wretch !” 

Trg lady of a large house ons day said to her 
gardener,-—* Man, Taramas, I wonder you don’t 
geo morried? You've got a nice house, and all 
you want to complete it is a wife. You know 
the first gardener that ever lived had a wife?” 
“ Quite richt, missus,” said Taramas “ quite 
ricot ; but he didna keep his job long after he 
got the wife!” 

“Wasr’s the matter, William!” said the 
stockbroker to his cook, “ Anything gone 
wrovg }” “Not exactly gone wrong, sir; bub I 
wauta new understanding.” ‘ What about?” 
“My pay, air.” ‘* Why, you get very good wages 
for acook?” “Yea, sir. They does very well 
for a cook, sir; but I overheard you when you 
were Lalking to your friende, sir, You ealled me 
your chef.” ‘Well, you ought to be compli- 
mented.” ‘* Yes, sir; | am complimented, But 
business is business. I can’t ! 
than £350 a year. Wages is all right for a cook, 
buta chef must Lave s ealary,”’ 


A BuRNLEY man’s neighbour had bought a new 
piavo, and the daughter had been banging away 
on it ever since it had been in the house, 
“Got a new piano, I hear,” said the man over 
the backyard wall to his neighbour. “Yes. Got 
it on the instalment plan.” “Indeed? Wonder 
if your daughter can’t let us have the music 
from it in the same way ?” 


‘* Boys,” said a teacher in a Sunday School, 
“can apy of you quote a verse from Scripture 
to prove that it is wrong for a man,to have two 
wives?” He paused, and after & moment or 
two a bright boy raised his hand. “ Well, 
Thomas!” ssid the teacher, encoursgingly. 
Thomas stood up and said, “No man can serve 
two masters.” The question ended there, 


He'p been waltzing with his host's ter 
and was in the corner repairing damages. Here 
he was espied by his would-be in-law. 
She's the dower of my family, sir,” said the 
latter. “So it seems,” answered the young 
man. “Pity she comes.off 20, ain’t it?” he 
continued, as he essayed another vigorous rub 
at the white spots on his coat-sleeve, 


Miss Rosesup: “He's the dearest, nicest, 
handsomest tittle chap you ever saw, and I'm 
going to get him or perish in the attempt.” 
Maiden Aunt (severély): “ Aren’t you ashamed, 
Margaret, to throw yourself at s man in that 
fashion, In my day——-” Misa Rosebud: “It’s 
funny, auntie, you're always thinking aboub men. 
I was referring to a St. Bernard puppy I saw 
yesterday.” 


A Frencr journal furnishes this interesting 
colloquy between a housekeeper and her new 
servant: “Biddy, run and fetch me the plum 
tart out of the pantry.” ‘Please, ma’aw, it 
isn’t there,” returning. “Perhaps it is on the 
sideboard in the dining-room.” “TI can’t find 
it.’ “Then it must be io the cellar.” “I 
don’t see it, ma'am.” “Then most likely you 


have eaten it.” ‘“* Yes, ma’am.” 


AN old Scotch woman, who had never heard 
about or seen a telephone, went into a butcher's 
shop for a rabbit. The butcher had two shops 
which were connected by telephone, Ae they 
did not have a rabbit in that shop, they tele- 
phoued to the other shop and had one sent up. 
The old lady, on meeting o friend, said to her: 
“]’ve just been at the butcher's for a rabbit ; 
and he gaed to a hole in the wa’, an’ said, ‘ Bring 
up arabbit.” And in twa or three meenite iv 
comes a laddie wi’ a rabbit. Ma certie, I'll no 
eat ib; it’s no cannie, Ye can dae whab ye like 
wi't.” 

A vorurn well-known master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, came to a turnpike gate in a part of the 
country where he was not known, and found, 
on putting his hand into bis pocket, that he had 
left ail his money at home. The gatekeeper 
would not let him pass, whereupon the master, 
little accustomed to be thwarted by anybody, 
and much lesa by a rustic, showed sigus of 
wishing to force his way, expoetulating in utter 





a chef for less | 


amazement: “But, my good man, it will be all 
| right, I am the Maeter of Balliol!” “Don’c 
jcare what you're the master of: but if you 
aren’t master of twopence, you don’t go through 
this gate,” was the inexorable reply. 


A cBLEBRATED actor, when he was a young 
man, calied on a well-known manager to sees 
an engagement, and he was received with scant 
courtesy by that official, who was very busy, 
and paid no attention to the youog actor’s plea 
that he did not know what he should do to earn 
his bread were employment refused him, Sadly 
and silently the youth turned away, and paused 
at the door in deep dejection, aa if he hoped the 
manager might reconsider his decision ; hut the 
manager made no sign, and, with a melancholy 
sigh, the youth, who was # very clever acrobat, 
and ioimitable in such parte as required agility 
and suppleness, languidly scratched his ear with 
his foot, as if in perplexity what to do nexi. 
The manager burst into uucontrollable laughter 
| at this unexpected action, and our friend was 





«| engaged at once, 
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SOCIETY, 


Tus Emperor of Japan, who has promised to 
visit Great Britain, is an individual who would 
appeal to the Brirish heart. He is an, ali-round 
sportsman, devoted to riding, shooting, tennis, 
fishing, and billiards, and a patron of foot- 
ball. 

Prince Carn or Denmark, it may nob be 
generally known, is an amateur photographer, 
like Her Royal Highnoees the Princess of Wales, 
hie aunt, and he has with him on board the Fyen 
a full-size English camera, with which he is 
busily engaged in portraying ecenee of life on 
board and ashore during his cruise, for the 
subsequent delectation of his fiancée, 


Tur Dake and Duchess of York will reside in 
town until the end of March, The Duke will 
probably go abroad directly after Easter to 
attend the weddings of Prince Frederick of 
Schaumburg Lippe and Princess Louise of 
Denmark ab Copennagen, and of Princess 
Alexandra of Coburg and the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg at Coburg. If the 
Prince of Wales is able to go to Coburg, the 
Duke of York will not attend this wedding. 


THe Quaeen’s journey to Nice will extend over 
three days. Her Majesty will leave Windsor 
Castle on the afteraoon of (probably) Monday, 
March 9h, and will travel by special train to 
Portsmouth Harbour, where she will embark on 
board the Victoria and Albert. The Royal yacht 
is to lie at her moorings in the harbour during 
the night, and will leave the next morning about 
eleven o'clock for Cherbourg. The Queen is 
again to dine and sleep on board on Tuesday 
night, and on Wednesday morning will leave the 
port station at Cherbourg by special traia for 
Nice, where she is to arrive ou Thursday after- 
noon, proceeding round Paris by the circular 
railway. Ou returning to Eogland, at the end 
of April, Her Majeaty will cross from Flushing to 
Port Victoria, 


As most people kuow, Madame Patti has for 
many years been the possessor of & fan upon 
which nearly ali the Sovereigns of Europe have 
written, The following are the inscriptions :— 
The Czar, “Nothing is so calming as your 
voice.” The German Emperor, “To the night- 
ingale of all time.” Queen Christina, “To a 
Spaniard, from a Queen who is proud to count 
her among her subjects.” Queen Victoria, “ if 
King Lear was right in saying that a sweet 
voice ie a precious gift in a woman, you, my 
dear Adelina, are, of all women, the richest.” 
In the middle of the fan are these words: 
“Queen of Song, I offer you my sslutations,— 
A. Thiers, President of the French Republic.” 


fx the Danish Royal family it is understood 
that the Princeas Maud of Wales, the fancée of 
Mrince Carl, has now made the selection of her 
bridesmaids, who will be nine in number, viz, 
Princesses Victoria of Wales, Victoria of 
Schleswig- Holstein, Beatrix of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, - Alice of Albany, Victoria Eugénie of 
Battenberg (daughter of Prinee and Princess 
Henry), Victoria Alice and Louise Alexandra of 
Battenberg (daughters of Prince and Princess 
Jouis), and the Princesses Ingeborg and Thyra 
of Denmark, the two youngest sistera of Prince 
Carl. It had originally been intended that the 
Princess’s bridesmaids should number ten, the 
lotended tenth being the eldest sister of the 


fiancée, the Princess Louise ; but it has since 


beea arranged that the marriage of her Royal 
Highness with Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse 
will take place anterior to that of her cousin, 
the Princess Maud. Of the bridesmaids, the 
eldest, Princess Victoria of Wales, fs twenty- 
Seven years of age; and the youngest, Princess 
Louise Alexandra of Battenberg, seven. 


THE Queen of Portugal bas just terminated 
her second year’s study of medicine, and has 
passed her examination before the Faculty of 
Medicine at Lisbon, Certainly Queen Amélie 
has no intention to tice ; she means simply 
ps a the right of her sex to high intellectuai 
ulture, 





STATISTICS, 


Tux custom of ringing bells for church is 
1,400 years old. 

Lowpon pays 42 per cent, of the income-tax 
of Kaogland and Wales. 

THERE are in Wales about 910,289 Welsh 
speakers, and about 234,000 outside the princi- 
pality. 

Tus Hebrew population of London has more 
than doubled during the past twenty years, 
In ie now estimated at between 100000 and 
120,000, 





GEMS. 


Men are never so easily doceived as while 
they are endeavourinss to deceive others, 

Man, though born with faculties to search 
through the depth of time, and powers to 
flourish through the ages of eternity, seldom 
looks beyond the present bour. 

To think we are able is almost to be ao; to 
determine upon attainovent is frequently attain- 
ment itself, Thus earnest resolution has often 
seemed to have about it almost a savour of 
omnipitence, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Sreak wits HorsgrapisH Burrer.—Procure 
& medium sizedsteak, seasou with ealt and pepper, 
baste with oil, and broil rather rare, put on a 
dish and baste over with horseradish -butter. 

Horseravish Burren —Scrape off the outside 
and grate four ounces of horseradish, knead with 
half a pound of butter and lemon- juice, and rub 
the whole through a fine sieve, Keep on ice till 
wanted, 

A New Satap.—-Strain one pint of tomatoes 
through a sieve, add a teaspoonful of salt, dash 
of pepper, teaspoontal of tarragon vinegar, some 
onion juice, and a quarter box of gelatine. Soak 
half an hour; bring to & boil Strain through 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth, and turn intoa pan 
or basin to harden, Cutand trim neatly six French 
chops. Tie them together, and boil slowly until 
very tender. When cold dip them in the tomato 
jelly, which must be as thick as cream. If too 
stiff roelt a little, Cover each chop all over care- 
fully, and when cold arrange neatly around a bed 
of mayonnaise of celery. 

Rice Sovr wrrnovut Srock.-—Let two quarts 
of water—in which an onion has been sliced and 
a bunch of celery tops thrown—boil for an hour, 
Remove the onion and leaves, and add half a 
cup of ries that has been carefully washed and 
looked over. Cook for three quarters of an hour, 
stirring often, or until the rice is well swolien 
and tender. Just before serving, beat up in the 
tureen itself the yolks of two eggs with half a 
tumbierful of rich milze—cream is better--and a 
pinch of grated nutmeg, if liked. Pour the 
boiling soup over this mixture from a height, 
beating it still with a whisk to mix thoroughly, 
and serve with toast squares, 

Harz Sovr—Skin the hare, empty it, care- 
fully save the blood which is in the upper part 
of the body, Cutit up into pieces, wash them, 
aud put them in a soup pot with ad least twelve 
breakfast cups of water, Let it boil, Then putin 
two onions, one carrot, bit of turnip, good bit of 
celery, bit of parspip—all cut up. Let ib boil 
for one and a half hours, Take out the hare and 
cut all the good meat from the bones, and put 
the bones back in the pot to boil, in all three 
hours ab least. Then strain it. Pat the soup 
back in aclean pot with the meat of the hare 
cut upin nice pieces. The blood strained and 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of flour, salt and 
pepper to season it; it may need a little more 
water ; stir constantly till io boils, or the blood 
will curdle, and it is ready, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——— 


A sixate swallow, according to an authority, 
can devour six thousand flies in a day. 

‘Tur English language is spreading rapidly in 
Japan, no fewer than 85,000 books having been 
imported from Eagland during the past year, 

In Paris, actresses sometimes wear paper lace, 
which by vight looks as beautiful and delicate as 
the best of real lace, while it costs but a trifle. 

Linies are raised as @ regular field crop in the 
Bermudas, In one of the largest ficids over & 
hundred thousand may be seen in bloom at the 
same time, 

TARE most expensive and extensive wine-cellar 
in the world is owned by the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, which, very much against its will, hae 


| become the proprietor of this realty. A railroad 


tunael situated between Gulatz and Barbosh 
could not be used for railway purposes because 
its inferior construction. Piereivg a mountain in 
which clay, loam, and conglomerates are the prin- 
cipal geological constituents, many cave-ius, slides, 
and other accidente have occurred within the 
tunnel. It is aimost 2,600ft. long, and its cost 
was near £600,000. Since ip could not be used 
for the railway, the tunne! was leased to a wine 
dealer, who has turned it into au itomense and 
excellent wine-cellar, for which he now pays ap 
annual rental of £250. Hebhas placed 4,000 Jarge 
barrels of wine within the tunnel, and claims 
that the storing of wine ia this cellar consider- 
ably adds to its excellence. There is no other 
wiue cellar in the world which has cost as much 
Many planta have such remarkable vitality that 
when apparently hopelessly destroyed, new life 
springs from the bruised stems or leaves. There 
is 8 particularly vivacious begonia off which you 
may spap a corner of one blade, and hang it up by 
a string from the c-iling, when hi! preste | little 
begonia plants begin to bud out from its edges ou 
every side. A certain German profes:or chopped 
a liverwort into fine pieces, which he then spread 
thin over a handful of moist sand, and lo! in a 
few days the entire surface was covered by a per- 
fect foreat of little sprouting liverworts. Birds 
often peck off a tiny leaf or branch of the sedum, 
which eo thickly overspreads rocks and roofs in 
this country ; it perhaps drops on dry soil, and re- 
mains there for days without giving a sign of life. 
However, its thick epidermis effectually saves it 
from withering, and as soon as rain falls, wee 
white rootlets sprout out froca the underside of 
the fragment, and before long it grows inotoa fresh 
smal! sedum plant. The morea prickly pear iz 
cut down, the thicker it springs, each murdered 
bit becoming the parent of a numerous offspring 
TrELAND haa no national dish. The savoury 
compound which goes by the name of Irish stew 
was invented in quite recent times by Alexie 
Soyer, and while it is a very savoury and popular 
dish, wheu well made, is certainly uot a very deli- 
cate one. The Scotch have many good dishes in 
their national housekeeping, the Irish not one. 
We look in vain for the whvlesome barley broth 
which every Scotch woman can make, or the 
toothsome haggis, the dish that so well exempli 
fies the national thrift, proving that out of what 
ia usually considered valueless they can make a 
really savoury and appetizing viand. Nothing of 
the kind is known on the opposite side of St. 
George’s Channel, The tit-bits of which the 
savoury haggis is made are thrown away by tie 
Irish butcher, ever iv Uister, where Scotch habits 
are in the ascendant, and where the people are 
more than half Scotch by blood. A clever writer 
upon dome-tic matters bas said that the potato 
haa been the ruio of Irish cookery. Tne state- 
mentisa true one, Easy of culture, easily prepared 
for the table, the wholesome tuber contains 
almost every quality neceseary to the sustenance 
of the huvian frame. With milk, which ian 
pastoral country is not hard to be obtuined by 
even the poorest, itis as sustaining as ® more 
varied diet ; and when supplemented with either 
fish or bacon makes a fairly good dinner for s 
working man. But it is miserable fare when 
eaten alone, and no trouble is taken in pre- 


paring it. 
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NOTICES 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. S.—We nérer recommend investments. 
ea.—For any time considered necessary. 
S. P.—Consiit the baronetage; addresses are never 


—Not before April or May, when it is in 





nv.—Eiverythiug depends on the rules governing 


the fund. 
4» xrous.—You must choose for yourself. Why not 
@dvertise ? 


R. Y.--A ovin is usial! 
seven years 


in currency for twenty- 


Curnrovus.—Only the supe) stitious believe in such signs 
2 you mention 
Ho K.—Uriess ins: 


ilty was fully proved, the will 
would hold goo:l, 


Serua.—It in impossible to estimate a parrots age 
with any exactuecs, 

L. K.—It van be willed precisely In the same manner 
4s any other property. 

TovonaMUs.—-Any standard school arithmetic wil! 
exlighten you upon the subject 

Carnernm.—If the moth isin them there is nothing 
but boiling or bakin to get it out. 

on.---Poreign seamen, after two years’ service in any 
Britich chips, become naturalized. 

Oonetaxnt Reaper.—Leave off all stimulants and 
diminish your consutaption of animal food. 

Puzziep.—A dragoman is the interpreter attached to 
European embassies or consulates in the Levant. 


E. H.—Potted meats, cream cheeses, chofce hamyz, aud 


preserved meats, and fish of all eorts, honey, ¢ 


Surrenen.—Seck the advice of your family physician. 
if of long standing your ailmentis dificult of permanent 
cure 

fi. C,—The climate of the Philippines is quite suitable, 
but there is an utter Jack of business enterprice in the 
locality. 

One wHo Wisues Tro Kwow.—At either: ‘he religious 
reremony can he performed, if so desired, in addition to 


the uvil 


Kerra.—Turnpikes were so calied from poles or bare 
swung on astapie, and turned either way when dues 
were paid. 

0. 8. V.—A silver wedding is at twenty-iive years 
end, a golden wedding at fifty years, and a diamond at 
sixty years. 

. 8.--Dogs, as a rule, live for about fifteen years, 
ugh there have been some instances of coilies liv ng 
over twenty years. 





H. G.-—Tt is impradent to keep an oil or gus stove 
burning in a sleeping room. They consume the oxygen, 
und thus vitiate the air, 


W. W.—The genuine article is the skin of the infant 
camel, either just born or unborn, Taere is ne trath in 
che atatement you refer to 

Tomory.—It is not the case that soldiers-have to shave 
ell hair off their faces ; the regulations vury, but at no 
time has there been one to that effect. 


A. J.—Napoleon divorced Josephine b3caxnse she had 
n> children to him; he wished to have a sor who would 
succeed him on the throne as emperor. 

Connrg.—fuch a hand would on general principles 
jvicate a moderate amount of delicacy aud refinement, 

at other features might neutralize 1) 


EpituA.—It would be proper for you either to wear 
heliotrope or steel-grey, seeing you are being married 20 
ehortly after the death of a near relative, 

RRALD.~The words quoted " per 7 es” (Latin 
sau *' by a wejority ;” as, “It was agreed per plur 
iat the puntshraent should be inflicted.” 

Cortovs.—It is a strange fact thatthe right hand, 

*uich is more sensitive to the touch than th> left, is leas 
eusitive than the latter to the effect of heat or cold. 


Garaor.-—-Thera are mauy departments of theology ; 
you must give us some ides of your friend’s position L 
: befure we can venture upon selecting a boox for 


eit 


Ovangy,-—We advise you to cement the broken lamp 
with gine melted with acetic acid, using just enough of 
the acid to make the glue liquid ; get a pennyworth from 
chemist. 


Ton.—The first clock on record which approached in 

curacy of movement the clocks of the present tine 
vas constructed for Charles V, of France, by Heury 
Vick, ip 1870 

H. L.—Yes; fairs and feasts were formerly held in 
chureb yards, in honour of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated ; but in consequence of their being much 

ised, they were suppressea about the thirteenth year 
of the relga of Edward the Third. 

Beat.—t!t is believed that shooting stars are small 
solid bodies, revolving round the gun. Ag they are 


travelling ia a contrary direction to the earth the 
velocity with which they enter our atmosphere ts very 
grewt—on an average about thirty miles a second. 











Joui0vs.—In to the legality of the contract 
referred to, when viewed as a marriage contract, we 
cannot give an opinion. We advise you to consult a 
lawyer upon the subject. 

Mavupr.—Thero is nothing in your complexion, oyes, 
or hatr, as di in your letter, which could possibly 
detract from your personal yan They are all in 
harmony with the standard of brunette beauties. 


Dovsrrvt.—-Why not send the young lady a handsome 
basket of flowers or some books, if she is fond of reading? 
Yor persons of studious temperament, nothing is or 
‘ould be moro acceptable and useful than good reading. 


Hippotyta.—-The Amazons were a race of women 
who were trained as soldiers, and good ones they made, 
. But we do not happen to know of any special war 
where half a million of women were as soldiers. 


G. R.—You must write to secretary, Inland Revenne, 
Somerset House, London, asking for form No. 40, that 
you may fill it up to obtain return of income tax, im- 
properly deducted from your investment. 


FLo.—Take one pound of sugar, ope pound of butter, 
one and a quarter pounds of flour, six eggs, half a pound 
of currants, a very little pearlash, and spice to taste. 
Mix together, and bake as you would ordinary jumbles. 


C. V.—There is hothing you can put into water that 
will prevent it from freezing under all circumstances ; 
mixing salt with it freely will do so for a time; even 
alcohol and mercury will freeze at certain temperatures, 


IN TWILIGHT GRAY. 


Twitaer gray, and the gray day's gloom, 
And cries of the street in the little roum ; 
Nothing is left that was hers. 

Tattered paper, dusty floor, 

Broken panes, and the wind at the door— 
J and the wind, poor wanderers! 


Oh, God! I throw myself down ; 

The —— smell of the place is the odour of 
jeath. 

And here—here swept her gown, 

Hero I felt her breath, 


What is that in the moan of the wind? 

Mournful wied, why should you cry like that? 
Weep, I will weep with you till my eyes are blind, 
But—ah ! like that! 

Why should you haunt me with the melody 

Of all she played to me, pitilees wind? 


Light of the fire, 

Rosy light on the face that ever was white by day, 
Light on her fingers that play 

The song of my soul's desire ; 

Scent of her hair«» the air, 

Her sweet face turned to me, 

And the gathering melody 

Passionate —-higher— 

And my love grown groater than J can bear- 


Why do | start and stare through the gloom? 

There is naught but death, the wind and I in the 
room. 

Ob, why do you mock me, wind? 

You know she never will come again. 

T do not think you are weeping, wind— 

I hear no tears on the windew-pane ; 

Only rain in my heart and tears on my face 

In this beloved, forsaken place, 


Inexpenimnce.—-There is no reason why you should 
not make a suceess of it, but you should start on a smali 
scale and go on very siowly until you become thoroughly 
— with the details of buying, selling, and manu- 

acture, 


Harassep Reaper.—Unquestionably the best and 
perhaps sefest way to send out the goods would be to 
find a passenger whois going to the place, and would 
includs the warm elothing with bis own, or you might 
get the steward to take charge of the things for you. 


Ose wao Wants to Kwow.—Adwmirals and generals 
are of equal rank, but the former takes precedence ia 
cases where two officers belonging to each grade meet 
together, the navy being considered the most distin- 
guished service, 


T. T.—Banns in the feudal law were a solemn pro- 
clamation of any kind ; hence arose the present custom 
of asking bans or giving notice before marriage. It is 
said to bave been introduced into the English Church, 
about 1200 

T. R.—Parbarossa was a famous pirate, the history of 
whose exploits would fill many es, He proclaimed 
himeelf King of Algters and Tunis, and took possession 
of the kingdom of Tremecen; but was defeated by 
Gomarez, governor of Oran, and put to death, in 1518. 


Vat.—The Vikings were Northmen who infested the 
European seas in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 
They were generally the sons of northern kings, who 
betook themselves to piracy as a means of becoming 
distinguished, and of obtaining an independent oom- 
mand. 

A. L.—A man can take possession of property belonz- 
ing to him wherever he finds it; it does not matter 
whevher it is in the possession of the person who actually 
stole it or one who bought from that person ; the orizinal 
ownership remains in Che article, no matter how many 
hands it passes through, 





Lorgty,—The most fatal of all things is secking 
ostentatiously to attract the attention of the coveted 
individual. Most persons resent being persuaded jp 
love matters, and more héarts than one can imagine arg 
= because some one really makes an effort to win 

em. 


Uscertam.—They are merely a craze, and one that {s 
without sense or reason. Thousands of women have 
never worn them, and for this they will probsbly 
very thankful. As to the authorities that approve of 
them, that is a matter of opinion. Many very excellent 
women wear them, but that proves nothing 


M. T.—The League of Armed Neutrality was a con 
vention, ori ly formed in 1780, between Russia 
Denmark aud Sweden. The States General subseq uontly 
entered this league, and it was also joined by the Kinz 
of Prussia on May 8th, 1781, and by the Kaiser October 
9th of the same year. 


Comstayt Reaper.—Raunning the gauntlet as a mili. 
tary punishment was, it is eaid, originated by Gustavus 
Adolphus to ret thieves in his army. It was bor 

by the English from the Sone who copied it 
from Gustavus, and, being employed in the British 
regiments in America, was readily taken up by the 
Indian tribes. 


Unaarry.—Persons who are 
be exacting, and often magnify inalgnificent little 
courtesies Into serious offences. The estrangement to 
which you refer, we trust will not lastlong. [f your 
affianced shall make any advances towards @ reconcilis. 
tion, we advise you to receive them with a forgiving 
spirit, and forget for all time the trifling unpleasant. 
ness, 


agod are very apt to 


Lover or tHe “'Lonpow Reaver."—Rab on the 
injured marble with caution oa it to the 
surface occupied by the rust spot) a little strong 
hydrochloric acid (spirits of salt) and remove it at the 
instant when the discoloured spot disappears. Should 
the treatment have caused any diminution fn the polish, 
this may be restored by means of emery paper and 
putty powder. 

Booxworm.—Do not fritter your time away with 
excessive m: 3 reading, which is serviceable «5 
offering relaxation from the perusal of scientific works, 
but which, if indulged in too | at a time, is unpro 
ductive of any great good. hile pureuing you 
studies, you can readily gratify your taste for good 
works of fiction without injury to your mind, if you 
alternate them with reading of a graver character. 


Oraecia.—Rue has been from time tmmemortal 
looked upon as a destroyer of disease germs. The 
prisons of old were horrible places, ree with foul 
odours and full of unhealthy conditions. rue waa 
brought in asa shield against diseaso. In some other 
countries rue was invested with healing or preservative 

were, and one often sees silver ornaments in the 
orm of a sprig of rue. 


Ay Ivqurrgr.—The name “Antilles” is generally 
given to two groups of the West India Islands; but 
others derive the word from ante is!cs (forward islands) 
and apply it to the Caribbean group. The name Aniilie 
has been supposed by some to have beea applied by 
Columbus to bis first discoveries, because a continent of 
that name had been thought to exist west of the Azores. 
Geographers, generally, call the West India Islands the 
yor al Antilies and the Carribbean group the Lesser 
An 6 


Maritawa.—The nathe “ gipsy”*is said to be a cor 
i Egyptian, a band of these tribes having 
eutered Europe in 1418, under a leader called Duke 
Michael, of ‘ Little Egypt.” But the French call them 
* Bohemians.” There is a wide-spread belief that they 
are of Eastern origin. In Hungary they are called 
Pharaoh's people. The Danes call them Tartars. The 
Tursa call them black Indians from the mouth of the 
Indus; and they call themselves ‘‘ Sinte,” because they 
fay they come from Sind, in Hindustan. 


A New Reaper.—One pound flour, two pound: 
currants, one pound raisins, quarter pound orange peel 
one teaspoonful soda, two teaspoonfuis allspice, one tea 
spoonful ginger, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful cir. 
mon, one and a half pfuls milk. Frepare all the 
fruit, and mix ina e basin all the dry things, tien 
pour in the milk aud mix it. Butter a large tin and 
line i¢ with paste if you like. Put the mixture in, cover 
with a bit of paste on the top, over, and bake it 
least two hours. The paste may left out, and the 
tin only greased and floured. 
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